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PREFACE. 



Many an hour, both of light and darkness, have 
these waking dreams beguiled for the author; 
and should they prove to others the source of a 
very small portion of the interest and enjoyment 
they have a£Porded to him, a cherished day dream, 
a vision almost brighter than he dares indulge 
himself in, will be realized. If not, where the 
tree falls, there it must lie. 
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THE MINSTREL WARRIOR. 



CANTO I. 



I. 



The stars were fading fast away. 

And all were pale, and some were gone ; 
And in the east a glimmering ray, 
That stole o'er the clouds from the distant day. 

In chastened lustre shone. 
It shone on a lake in a mountain's breast, 
That the calm of the night had lulled to rest, 
Till it seemed to repose in a peace divine. 
Like a marble tomb in a cloistered shrine ; 
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And a wanderer stood by its silent shore, 

A minstrel's lyre in his liand he bore ; 

With a warrior pride in his haughty eye, 

And the stamp of thought on his forehead high. 

He gazed on the lake with an earnest gaze. 

That was lit with the light of other days ; 

And you might see in those haughty eyes 

A phantom of beauty and love arise. 

Hark to the lyre, a thrilling tone 

Floats o'er the still lake and valley lone. 

II. 

In the blue fields of ^ther the sylphs of the air. 

On their gossamer pinions are gay ; 
In the blue depths of ocean the mermaidens fair. 

In their coralline grots are at play. 
But there's not in the azure expanse of the sky, 

Or the crystalline halls of the sea, 
Such a spirit as dwells in thy bonny blue eye, 

When, Love, will it smile upon me. 
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III. 

Seven long years were passed and gone, 
Since last that wanderer gazed upon 
Those waters, that in sylvan pride 
Before him spread their silver tide ; 
Faintly returning the pale grey light, 
That belongs not to day nor yet to night ; 
Not a breath the branches stirred, 
Nor yet the bird's light carol heard. 
In the hour when silence reigns, 
Thought casts off the earthworm's chains ; 
Worldly care in crowds that dwells. 
Holy solitude dispels ; 
And bids the soul in yearnings high. 

With loftier visions to converse ; 
And gaze with undistracted eye, 

On the eternal universe. 
To see and feel the boundless plan, 

In everlasting beauty move ; 
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And know the home of earth-born man 

Is ever bright with heavenly love. 
As calm and still was that valley lone, 
As the theme the wanderer mused upon ; 
The thoughts to his innocent infancy given, 
The garlands of air that bind children to heaven. 

IV. 

He thought of the days in his life's early spring. 

When with bright dreams of joy by that fair lake 
he strayed ; 
When for flights yet untried he first plumed his 
young wing, 

When Hope was a giant, and Grief yet a shade. 
Those days are gone by, one illusion is passed, 

But another succeeds it, the dream never dies ; 
And kind Nature hath ordered that ever the last. 

Be it grave be it gay, is the dream we most prize. 
Oh, fair is the hour when silently stealing. 

The light clouds of mom gently lead on the day ; 
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As childhood developes our earliest feeling, 

Unknowingly grave and unconsciously gay. 
And fair is the hour when placidly moving, 

The mom draws its life from the rays of the sun ; 
'Tis the season of youth, hope, joy, trusting, and 
loving, 

Like a meteor it comes, shines delight, and is gone. 
Bright is the hour when gallantly rearing 

His form 'gainst the sky, the sun scorches at noon ; 
'Tis the stem age of manhood when passions are 
searing. 

And ambition and war drive poor love from his 
throne. 
Holy 's the hour when calmly descending. 

The sun quits his station on high ; 'tis the age 
When wisdom with thought and experience blending, 

Gives an undying life to the words of the sage. 
But fairest, oh fairest of all is the hour. 

When the sun gently sinks in the shades of the 
west; 
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'Tis the haven of ages, our troubles are o'er, 

The wicked cease troubling, the weary have rest. 
We come none know whence, — we depart none know 

where, — 
We live none know how, — hope, love, grieve, none 

know why ; 
The child of the earth is to paradise heir. 

We live for the world, vet for heaven we die. 
Such thoughts did before his spirit pass. 
Like phantoms dark in a magic glass. 
For a cloud hung heavy o'er his mind, 

A sable cloud of passion's storm. 
Yet in its blackness he could find 

The semblance of an angel's form. 
Ever within its murky night, 
G)uld mark a vision of delight ; 
A lovely apparition hover, 
To light and lead the minstrel lover. 
For he had loved as those who love 

The soul within, and not the face ; 
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And seven long years of turmoil strove 

In vain her image to efface. 
And still before his eyes there floated 

The vision of her loveliness ; 
And still his spirit was devoted. 

To watch the loved one's happiness. 
And well she loved, that maiden bright, 

But her sire did his suit withstand ; 
For he was but a simple knight, 

And she a Lady in the land. 
Well had he striven with fortune's tide, 

Until it turned ; and now he came 
With steadfast love and honest pride, 

For he had made himself a name. 
His own high heart, his own good hand, 

Had triumphed o'er adversity ; 
There's not a knight in all the land, 

Has half so high a fame as he. 
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V. 



The gleam of dawn at length increased, 
And brightened in the brightening east ; 
Like snowy streamers gleaming fsdr, 
Floated the light clouds on the air; 
And crimson flashes upward glancing, 
Came heralds of the mom advancing. 
From peak to peak the light doth fly. 
Like the beacon fire when war is nigh ; 
Now down the mountain slowly creeping, 
Earth in its soft lustre steeping ; 
Now on shifting branches dancing. 
Now on rippling streamlet glancing ; 
Bringing life to armed tower. 
Peasant's hut, and lady's bower. 
Till flowing wide the ruddy flood 
Was poured on plain and hill and wood ; 
And joyous in his new-bom might, 
Arose the haughty Lord of light 
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In golden glory, and unfurled 

His banner o'er the wakening world. 

VI. 

The lake shot back the morning ray, 

So still its slumbering waters lay ; 

You scarce could believe that ever storm 

Its glassy surface might deform ; 

The mirror of a shore so fair, 

That fairies might have sported there, 

And deemed themselves at home among 

The lovely banks that o'er it hung. 

Nought disturbed its silver sleep. 

Save when some glistening fish would leap 

A moment in the sunbeams brightening, 

The stormless waters' harmless lightning ; 

And then above the gleaming tide 

Slow would the dimpling circlets glide ; 

All musically regular, 

As if a syren choir were there. 
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Or that each ripple stole along 
In cadence to a mermaid's song ; 
Each its crystal ring extending, 
Sky and crag and wild wood blending ; 
In the lake's transparent breast, 

Like dreams that haunt a painter's pillow. 
With hues of heaven and earth impressed, 

Rolls the clear mirror of the billow. 
What seeth the knight in that lonely lake. 

Life moveth not on its silent waters ; 
Doth the light of dawn awake 

Its melodious daughters ? 

VII. 

They come, they come, before the minstrel's eyes 
The phantoms of the fairy world arise ; 
The everlasting spirits that do dwell 

By gently welling streamlet's sedgy shore ; 
And those that hear in murmuring coral cell, 

Atlantic surges far above them roar ; 
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And those that in the forest's lonely dell 

Feed their pure spirits in the joy of flowers, 
And when the fragrant evening breezes swell, 

Nestle their delicate forms in violet bowers. 
The spirit of the mountain 

Deserts the lone heather, 
The spirit of the fountain 

Leaves the wild flower to wither. 
It may droop by the springing 

Of crystal neglected, 
Its guardian is winging 

Her flight, where collected 
On their gossamer pinions 

The children of air. 
From their starry dominions. 

Make joyful repair ; 
And the children of ocean 

Have left their green pillows, 
In the sunshiny motion 

Of the dance of the billows. 
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And see how advances, 

All glittering and merry, 
With their diamond-tipped lances 

The host of the Faerie ; 
In their garments of green 

Come the Elf maidens gay, 
And their exquisite Queen 

Leads the tiny array. 
And o'er the rainbow pageant floats 
The liquid sound of mystic notes ; 

And voices tuned by a magic spell 

Like the light low sound of a silver bell, 

Rose to the soft and airy swell 
Of an u^olian melody. 

Over the waters softly creeping, 
As of the spirits of the sky, 

Sung to their lovely empress sleeping 
A celestial lullaby. 
And granted to a mortal ear, 
The strains that Fays alone should hear. 
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Are such the wanderer's visions ? Ko ; 
Elfish forms fi^ iast away, 
Brighter day dreams far than they, 
Shades of hope and love array 

Within his heaving hreast, and throw 

A rosier hue, a sunnier glow 

Upon the gentle waves that flow 
In humished beauty at his feet ; 
And with a murmuring ripple greet 
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Their rock-bound banks, that answer make 

To the dumb greeting of the lake, 

From many a tree, whose graceful crest 

Bends o'er the water's trembling breast, 

As on its wavelets to impress 

The image of its loveliness. 

Still that vision hovers o'er him. 

Still those soft eyes gleam before him ; 

Fairy phantoms lightly vanish, 

Love hath power such dreams to banish. 

Now to those lordly towers he turns, 

And something fierce yet tender bums 

Within his earnest eyes ; 
And to those eyes so gently bright, 
A deep emotion lends its light, 

Unbidden tears arise, 
Like to a woman's, warm and soft ; 
Yet those who shed such tears are oft 
In stubborn battle's angriest mood 
The chosen sons of hardihood. 
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The callous heart, the tearless eye, 

Will selfish shrink from death and pain ; 
The stirring voice of Chivalry, 

Calls on the loveless soul in vain. 
No shame to manhood in a tear, 

In those that love and those that feel, 
The eye that dims when love is near, 

Will brighten at the clash of steel. 
And Edgar s eye at morn had glanced 

In dauntless self-dependence, when 
Full twice ten thousand foes advanced. 

And he had but six thousand men. 
And Edgar's eye had looked at noon, 

On where that shattered army lay. 
As if the withering simoon 

Had breathed upon his foes' array. 
With victory beaming on his crest. 

And blood-bought banners at his feet ; 
Yet something whispered in his breast, 

His triumph was not yet complete. 
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The laurels from the hand of Deaths 
A barren joyless crown would prove 

Upon his brow, unless the wreath 
Were woven by the hand of Love. 



IX. 



Not yet the Morning Monarch's beams, 

Have waked that maiden slumbering ; 
No omens in her morning dreams, 

Tell what the golden noon may bring. 
Yet on that lofty battlement, 
The lover's ardent gaze was bent, 
And once again that stately sight 
Recalled the Spectral Shape of fight, 

The Giant Shade of war ; 
And bids his desolating hand 
Unfold, by widow wailings fanned, 
His banner o'er the stricken land, 

From slaughter's ghastly car. 
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Doth the dim outline of his skeleton form 
Float on the mist of the passing storm ; 
Comes he in might from his dark dominions, 
To sadden the earth with his sooty pinions ; 
To cast on the fields that are smiling beneath, 
From the wings of destruction the shadow of death ; 
Can love light his lamp in the sulphurous gloom, 
And the marriage bell ring o'er the sweltering tomb ; 
Yes, to the conqueror. Victory 
Is a high and a haughty Memory. 

X. 

They come, they come, before the warrior's eyes 
The stem-eyed phantoms of the war arise ; 
In tapering gleams the steel-lit sunbeams glance. 
In trained array the stately ranks advance ; 
Soon the scorched plain in battle's wreck to strew, 
Like battle's fallen flowers of gorgeous hue. 
Behold on yonder mountain's crowded side. 
That sceptred soldier range his armed pride ; 
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Guided by dark destruction's blood-bought skill, 

See rank on rank its chosen station fill. 

Those that shall meet the battle face to face, 

Those that shall havoc's ghastly gaps replace ; 

And those that with a warlike patience wait, 

Till Triumph wavers in the hour of Fate ; 

And then, exulting in the fight restored, 

Cast in the quivering scale the conqueror's sword. 

Hark, in the thunder of that signal gun, 

Booms the dark tidings of a fight begun. 
Hark to the bugle's cheery sound, 
The light armed troops extend 
Their loose array, and round and round 
To search with fire the doubtful ground 
Their eager footsteps bend. 

In solid column, lengthened line. 

The varied forms of war combine ; 

And hurtling on its fiery path. 

The cannon pours its iron wrath. 

But see the tumultuous onset of horse. 

Launches out o'er the plain its tempestuous course ; 
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The chieft^n's white crest gleams aloft like a star. 
To guide her fierce sons through the darkness of war. 
Behold yon doomed band, with their bayonets meet, 
The trampling of thousands, — earth shakes at their 

feet! 
Like the ponderous plunge of the ocean their shock, 
When it flies on the wings of the storm to the rock ; 
And the sahres flash out o'er the terrible press, 
lake the foam in its whitened ghastliness, — 
As rises the sea to the Hurricane's breath, 
Rolls that fierce wave of battle, to break — upon 

Death ! 
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XI. 



Behold the hedge of steel is planted round 
The gleaming forest of the battle ground ; 
Savagely calm those well-trained ranks appear, 
Whom discipline hath taught to conquer fear. 
With martial watchfulness, the chieftain's eye 
Scans, measures, dooms the coming enemy. 
From within the voiceless square, 

Low sharp sounds of steel arose ; 
As the men their arms prepare, 

'Ere the thundering battle close. 
But the storm of the onset grows wilder and higher, 
And the tempest of chargers comes nigher and nigher. 

Hark to the death word, — Fire ! 
A glancing, a flashing, a thundering peal. 
That drowns in its rattle the clashing of steel ; 
And the horse and his rider exulting that came. 
Lie blasted and scathed in the vengeance of flame. 
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The haughty of heart and the mighty of hand, 
Led in warrior pride that impetuous band ; 
Now unheeded, unheard, is the leader's shout. 
Valour has died in the terrible rout. 
But hark to yon war note, the blood task is done, 
'Tis victory's music, the battle is won ; 
The standard advances, the trumpet and drum 
Speak the gladness of triumph, the conquerors come. 
O'er the wreck of the plain, with majestical motion. 
They come, as a ship breasts the foam of the ocean ; 
And as yieldeth the ship to the might of the storm, 
When the billows engulph her magnificent form. 
They are gone, they are fled, like the flashing of light. 
The war dream has melted away from his sight. 
But its shadow yet lies on the wanderer's mind,. 
A stem recollection yet lingers behind ; 
The minstrel's lyre once more unslung. 
Thus the minstrel warrior sung. 
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XII. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! another hour 
Will light us on our glorious way; 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! another hour 
Will see the war dogs at their prey. 

The rapture of the heady fight, 
The charge's maddening extasy ; 

The rallying squadron's stem delight, 
The thunder tone of victory. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the bristling steep 
Rolls down its death-flood near and far ; 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the lightnings leap, 
And envious race the bolts of war. 

Where is the heart that doth not feel, 
Let him away ; his place is not 

Amidst the bickering clash of steel, 
Amidst the whistling hail of shot. 
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Let him away, — the reeking feast, 
The downy couch may bring him bliss, 

The lust of gold may fill his breast, — 
The warrior's joy can ne'er be his. 

Hurrah ! hurrah I the spirit of death, 

To join our sport rejoicing springs. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! earth cowers beneath 

The rustling of his iron wings. 

'Tis ours amidst the eddying storm, 

That sways the battle's varying fate ; 
To mark the giant's shadowy form, 

Exulting in the stem debate. 

'Tis ours to ride for death or life, 

The fiery torrent in its madness ; 
To drain the foaming cup of strife. 

And share the demon's wrathful gladness. 
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With earthquake voice he bids rejoice, 
With lightning glance he scans the fray ; 

Come steel and flame, come hope and fame, 
On to the front, Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
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CANTO II. 



I. 

From off the glad mountains the night mists have 
curled, 

There is light on the face of the deep ; 
And the sunbeams have bent o'er a slumbering world, 

ITieir kisses have waked it from sleep. 
And nature comes forth in the flashing of mom, 

In her many-hued loveliness bright ; 
The thrush gaily sings from the odorous thorn 

His triumphant fiBtrewell to the night. 
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The lark is aloft, and the bees are all out, 

On their theft from the fresh blooming flowers ; 
That grudge not the fragrance they scatter about, 

For they stole it last night from the showers. 
And the orb, whence the life of the field hath its 
birth, 

Exults in beneficent might ; 
The chrysolite sea^ and the emerald earth, 

Are glistening and gleaming in light. 
But what are the visions that glisten and gleam, 

In the eyes of that wandering knight ; 
Doth the mystical spell of a magical dream. 

Shed its witchery over his sight ? 
Hath it peopled that vale with creations of air. 

The elements' delicate daughters ; 
Or roused the War Shades from the desolate lair, 

Where they crouch midst the wreck of their 
slaughters ? 
No ; the waking dreamer is all alone. 

No airy crowds surround him ; 
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He sees in the heaven and the earth but one. 

Hovering in loveliness round him. 
Those eyes have watched for seven long years, 

Like vigilant stars above him ; 
When last he saw them dimmed with tears, 

Tliey told him an angel could love him. 
Those dark blue eyes will shortly glow, 

With the light that love hath given ; 
That earth's dim-sighted sons may know, 

What light doth beam in heaven. 
Why does Sir Edgar lingering stand, 

And moodily on the ground, 
With the sheathed point of his battle brand 

Trace idle circles round. 
Through toil and blood, and care and pain, 

Ambition's Dragon brood. 
That guard the gates of Glory's fane, 

He wayward Fame pursued. 
But love did still his heart sustain, 

'Gainst Fortune's varying mood ; 
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And Hope hath brought him here again, 

In Love's solicitude. 
War's laurels with the chaplet blend, 

Of bays upon his brow ; 
Now Fame doth on his steps attend. 

Why pauseth Edgar now ? 
Why looketh he on those turrets high, 
With a failing heart and an anxious eye ? 
Love-eflFacing Time hath passed, 

O'er her bosom since they parted ; 
Death it were to find at last. 

That fair creature hollow hearted. 

II. 

Shame to thee, wanderer, true love should ever 
Trust in the true love that wavereth never ; 
'Tis the weakness of man that his spirit can find 
No assurance of steadfastness graven in his mind. 
Yet the boldest and truest may shudder and tremble. 
At the doubts and misgivings that round him assemble ; 
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At the terrible pause when his love vision fair, 

May turn to a spectre of loveletts despair. 

When the very next moment his sentence may give, 

Unlamented to die or uncared for to live ; 

And the indistinct monster, the Phantom of doubt, 

A dark apparition prowls grimly about ; 

And bids us to ponder and hesitate still, 

'Ere we step o'er the threshold of good or of ill. 

Once more is the lyre in the wanderer's hand, 

That vision of beauty his voice doth command ; 

And the Warrior Lover again doth awake 

The echoes that sleep on the breast of the lake. 

III. 

When the loud thunder roareth, 
And the storm shower poureth ; 
And the levin bolts burst them, 
From the black clouds that nursed them ; 

My heart turns to thee. 

Fondly and truly. 
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When rolleth the ocean, 

In its yeasty commotion , 

And the bark holds her course, 

Like a riderless horse ; 

My heart turns to thee, 
Fondly and truly. 
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'Midst the cannon's hoarse voices, 

When destruction rejoices ; 

And the falchion of glory 

Is dinted and gory ; 

My heart turns to thee. 
Fondly and truly. 



When the revel is maddest, 

And light hearts are gladdest ; 

And melodies wind 

Their soft chains round the mind ; 

My heart turns to thee, 
Fondly and truly. 

When the cold moon is beaming, 

And the far stars are gleaming ; 

And thought sits alone 

On her shadow girt throne ; 

My heart turns to thee, 
Fondly and truly. 
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In the heart crushing hour, 

When sorrow hath power ; 

And the mourning breast throbbing, 

Is choked with it sobbing ; 

My heart turns to thee, 
Fondly and truly. 

And when earthly thoughts perish. 

With the dreams that they cherish ; 

When soul and clay part. 

My unchanging heart 

Will still turn to thee. 
Fondly and truly. 



IV. 



The dark spell broke, — a moment's space his lay 
Rolling in mellowed echo lingered still ; 

But with its dying echoes died away 

All the sad minstrel's boding dreams of ill. 
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They are melted away, the misgivings that hover, 
To cast their black shade o'er the soul of the lover ; 
They are vanished,— his heart, with a gushing of 

gladness, 
Hath cast oiF for ever the chill shroud of sadness ; 
Hath found a bright gem in the dark mine of 

thought, 
And from its own Constancy, Courage hath caught 
fidelity looks with a gladdened surprise 
In the mirror of Hope, and the form that it 
meets 
Is the form of itself; to Rdelity*s eyes 

Its love-lighted image the mirror repeats. 
That bright apparition still beckons him on. 

Up the steep mountain path seems its image to 
glide ; 
From the banks of the lake is the wanderer gone, 
Will the arrow of love pierce the armour of 
pride? 
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V. 

The dark blue eyes of Lady Clare 

Have opened to the opening day; 
She listens to a maiden fair, 

Who sings a melancholy lay. 
An orphan maid, — whose hapless lot 

The high-bom lady wept to see ; 
And took her from her humble cot, 

And brought her up in charity. 
A lovely maid is Lady Clare, 

And loved by all and loving all ; 
Her father's sturdy vassals there. 

Had died ere ill to her befall. 
She loved their humble homes to seek. 

To smile upon their children's play ; 
To teach the infant lips to speak, 

And teach the infant soul to pray. 
She loved to watch the opening rose, 

And loved to watch the swallow's nest ; 
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And mark the light-winged bird disclose 

The yearnings of a mother's breast. 
She loved to roam the lake's fair shore, 

Bright phantoms from its waves to call ; 
And listen to the distant roar, 

Of the melodious waterfall. 
She loved the gentle lamb that played 

Around her in its fearless glee ; 
And most she loved the orphan maid. 

That learned to warble at her knee. 
But what the most of all possessed 

Her heart, she in her heart concealed ; 
That Edgar sat throned in her breast, 

That lady never had revealed. 
And when unto her speaking eye 

There came a gleam of inward light ; 
'Twas that her maiden phantasy 

Did body forth her faithful knight. 
As each new deed of valour lent 

A brighter lustre to his name ; 
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From glory on to glory went 

Sir Edgar on the path of fame. 
Still no doubt to her bosom came, 

And still she on his truth relied ; 
She felt he trod the path of fame, 

That it might lead him to her side. 
Not his the savage joy of strife, 

The cravings of the murderer; 
The current of his fiery life, 

Though troubled, ever turned to her. 
And now for many a weary year. 

In patient love the Lady Clare 
Had met the morning with a tear, 

And met the evening with a prayer. 
The tear was for her Minstrel Knight, 

The prayer was for her Hero Lover ; 
The hope did now her heart delight, 

That prayer and tear would soon be over. 
For peace was now upon the land. 

No longer Honour's stirring call 
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Summons her Knight, his battle brand 

Hangs idly in his castle hall. 
And as that simple orphan maid 

Chaunted her melancholy lay. 
The lady's inmost thoughts had strayed, 

In golden visions far away. 



VI. 

'Tis an hour of gladness, and of merry madness, 
And an hour that some will give to love ; 

See in beauty's flower, that fair maiden tower 
All her sister flowers far above. 

What a light floats round her, of the grace that 
crowned her 
Queen of all that fairy-footed throng; 
Marble halls are beaming with the chastened 
gleaming 
Of the lamps in festive garlands hung. 
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Yet o'er all that revel, broods a form of evil, 
A dark power unseen by mortal glance ; 

Where bright eyes are brightest, and light hearts 
are lightest. 
Death hath mingled in the thoughtless dance. 



What hath brought him hither, joyful hearts to 
wither, 
Why leaves the ghastly king his proper reign ? 
In the wastes of water, and the fields of 
slaughter. 
And the dreary, dreary bed of pain* 



Hath the tyrant power in such glowing hour ? 

See his dart hath struck that lovely head ; 
See that maiden lying, in her beauty dying. 

See her in her heavenly beauty dead. 
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VII. 

More had she sung, but from the ground 

The lady raised her eyes in wonder ; 
For that melodious voice was drowned 

In the loud cannon's sudden thunder. 
And from the court a sound there comes/ 

Of hurrying feet and gathering crowd ; 
And trumpets bray and beating drums, 

And hoarse commands and voices loud. 
Again the cannon from the walls 

Thunders its roar of welcome out ; 
The gates fly back, the drawbridge falls, 

The weapons clang, the vassals shout. 
The banner in their front displayed, 

Flings to the breeze its folds abroad ; 
The guard, in ready haste arrayed. 

Does honour to some warlike lord. 
" Oh, Lady, what a noble knight^*' 

The orphan maid delighted cries ; 
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A trembling shook that lady bright, 

As on the court she bent her eyes. 
A moment on that knight she gazes, 

A moment motionless she stands ; 
To heaven her streaming eyes she raises. 

Then turns to hide them in her hands. 

VIII. 

Sir Edgar stands within an antique hall, 

Decked with the trophies of the days of old ; 
An hundred shields hang on the steel-clad wall, 

An hundred banners droop in gorgeous fold 
O'er knightly helms, with crests of sculptured gold ; 

And coronets, whose jewelled pride a tale 
Of high commapd and princely valour told. 

Those ancient walls ancestral portraits veil, 
And o'er the burnished suits of glimmering mail, 

Through painted glass the rainbow sunbeams fall ; 
And the proud monarch of the sylvan dale 

His branching antlers gave to grace that antique hal 
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IX. 

A venerable man of princely air, 

Stood in the reverence of silver hair ; 

His the repose, the stateliness of port, 

That speaks the camp, the council, and the court ; 

Blent with the courtesy that strives to hide 

The cherished feeling of ancestral pride. 

And by the side of that old castle's lord, 

A proud-eyed knight wa3 leaning on his sword ; 

And near him did a stjstely lady stand. 

And a fair maiden clasped her mother^s hand. 

Fair as the vision of the form immortal, 

When on the wings of sleep unfettered thought 
Soars through imagination s golden portal. 

To star-throned beauty that descendeth not. 
The light serene that o'er her aspect floated. 

Shone from the faultless heart, the spotless soul ; 
The loveliness of mind to heaven devoted, 

From her mild eye in angel sweetness stole. 
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And on her golden locks the sunbeams dance, 
Or from her forehead, clear as marble, glance ; 
And in the pure well of that dark blue eye, 
A glimmering light of love and joy did lie^ 
Yet the faint shadow of a past distress. 
In sweet confusion did that eye express. 
Though from her duteous lips no welcome fell, 
That eye spoke welcome eloquently well ; 
A moment's pause, and none the silence broke. 
Till thus at last the Minstrel Warrior spoke. 

X. 

In the hour of our parting, my heart nearly broken, 

Foreboded a destiny shadowed in gloom ; 
And I read in thine eyes, though the words were 
unspoken, 
That thou didst not rejoice in our separate doom. 
For the pride of thine ancestry haughtily rising 
From its hundreds of tombs, scowled forbidding 
on me; 
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Thy parents repelled me, unjustly despising 

The humble devotion I offered to thee. 
I have climbed the steep heights of Parnassus 
untiring. 
And the chaplet of bays from its parent tree 
wove; 
And nations have dwelt on my accents, admiring 
The fire of the bard that was kindled by love. 
My voice has been heard in assemblies of sages^ 
And my thoughts been deemed wise in the senate's 
debates; 
And my name will be written in history's pages, 

As one who has governed the fortunes of states. 
I have mixed in the press when the monarchs were 
leading 
The nations to war in their panoplied pride ; 
And my charger has bounded o'er dying and 
bleeding, 
Till the leaders of thousands have shrunk from 
my side. 
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I have planted the foremost the war-shivered 
standard, 
In victory's van in the storm-taken town ; 
And honours and riches on me have been 
squandered, 
But I never could believe they were wholly mine 
own. 
For why should love falter at pride's icy barrier, 

Oh give me but one gentle smile when we meet; 
And the fame of the statesman, the sword of the 
warrior. 
And the wreath of the poet are all at thy feet. 

XI. 

" Thou art welcome here from the council hall," 

Said the stately father then ; 

" The glowing words from thy lips that fall. 

Are graven in the hearts of men. 
For the hand of Fame at a nation*s call, 

Has traced them with honour s pen." 
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XII. 

" Thou art welcome here," said the mother bright, 

And to hide a tear she strove ; 
" Who nobler is than the poet knight. 

Ennobled from above ? 
Noble in genius' gifted might, 

Nobler in faithful love." 



XIII. 



" Thou art welcome here, from the battle field, 
Was the haughty brother's word ; 

"With the stamp of war is thy title sealed. 
Victory hath hailed thee lord ! 
What need hath he of the herald^s shield, 
That beareth the conqueror's sword ?" 
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" Thou art welcome here,** said the maid, the rest 
Was not for mortal ear ; 
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For her heart, too full for words, expressed 

Its -voiceless love in a tear. 
But she clasped the true one to her breast. 

And she said, " Thou art welcome here." 



BOOK II. 
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THE SWORD. 



I. 



Slight was the gallant stripling's form, the down 

was on his cheek, 
His father sad and anxious looked, his mother did 

not speak ; 
She hid her face within her hands, his sisters sobbed 

aloud, 
His heart alone was full of hope, his sparkling eye 

was proud. 
What grief was that, he felt it not, his thoughts were 

far away, 
His thoughts were in the cannon's smoke, the 

whirling sabre sway ; 
His thoughts were in a gentler scene, when honoured 

and beloved, 
He stood once more in his father's hall, a soldier 

tried and proved. 

E 
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He kissed his mother tenderly, he grasped his father's 

hand. 
And forth he went in his youthful pride, to seek a 

hostile land ; 
For he had chosen a stirring lifoj the sabre and the 

spear, 
The sdon of a noble bouse, what should he know of 

fear. 
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II. 

I heard the bugle's cheery note, the trumpet's 

brazen yoice^ 
The trampling chargers champed the bit as if they 

did rejoice ; 
The thunder-toned artillery, the muskets^ rattling 

peal, 
Mixed with the sound of knightly war, the tinkling 

clash of steeL 
The sun above in glory shone, the sky was dear and 

bri^t. 
But on the plain there fell a shade, as black as 

blackest night; 
The air was rent, earth shook beneath the cannon's 

fiery breath. 
As the thunderclouds of battle closed above the 

storm of death. 
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Then rushed the raging horsemen, like eagles on 

their prey, 
Red was the path their sabres clave through battle's 

stem array, 
And ever with the foremost, the leader of the brave^ 
I saw that stripling urge his steed for honour or a 

grave, 
'^rhe iron storm was fierce and hot, and lives fell 

thick and fast, 
But that youthful soldier never quailed before the 

fiery blast ; 
Nor did his dripping sabre rest until the sulphury 

sky 
Rolled back in tones of joy and woe, the voice of 

victory. 



III. 



I stood within a palace in a chamber rich and high, 
And beauty there was mingled with a nation's 
chivalry; 
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The nobles of the land were there, the King was on 

the throne, 
In th6 centre of that glittering ring, the boy stood 

all alone; 
A well earned cross was on his breast, and many a 

beaming eye 
Looked fond on him, for woman loves the soul of 

bravery; 
He knelt, the sword of honour flashed above him 

in the light. 
And the haughty ranks of chivalry received another 

knight. 

IV. 

I saw an armed band advance with slow and 

mournful tread, 
From trump and drum and cymbal pealed the 

anthem for the o£Ad. 
As dust to dust returned, the farewell volley rose. 
That leaves what was a warrior to his long and last 

repose. 
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Weep not for him, for he sleeps well, our life is 

bright in spring. 

But doth its barren autumn the promised harvest 
bring ; 

As fEuie our early feelings, how fills the dreary void, 

As early friends drop in the grave are their places 

e*er supplied. 
He ne'er shall weep the untimely fate of her he held 

most dear, 
Or madden in his agony above a parent's bier ; 
An early death, no common^ boon, to him kind 

Heaven gave. 
And laurels with the cypress weave that deck a 

hero's grave. 
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CROMWELL. 



Thou ! that from humble private station rose 
To be the haughty Island's crownless King, 

To us, who watch from far thy steps, disclose, 
If power happiness to thee did bring. 

When fell rebellion raised her hydra head, 
To poison all the springs of social love ; 

When sons against their fathers were arrayed, 
And loyalty and honour vainly strove — 

To shield their sovereign from bis hungry foes, 
Who longed to make a peaceful realm their prey, 

Did love and joy shine on the heads of those 
Who robbed the sceptre of its lawful sway ? 
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Or when at length the royal blood was shed, 
Was it a balm to soothe thine aching heart ? 

Or did the Royal Martyr's gory head 
Safety, or peace, or fame to thee impart ? 



No, History's resistless page declares, 
Ambition misdirected was thy bane ; 

Hypocrisy defiled thy faithless prayers, 

For true religion sought thy breast in vain. 

When vainly at thy feet a daughter sued. 
The life of him that taught her soul to pray ; 

A father's hardened heart that prayer withstood 
What were thy feelings at her dying day ? 



Then, as she lay upon the bed of death, 
Cassandra like, she spake of future things. 

And told thee, with her faint expiring breath. 
That thou shouldst never found a race of kings. 
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Spake she not well ? where are thy offipring now ? 

Sit they among the sovereigns of the earth ? 
Lies not the dynasty thou foundedst low, 

Past, perished with the crimes that gave it birth ? 

Didst thou in honour and in safety rest, 
An honoured king in his contented land; 

Or clung the secret cuirass to thy breast, 
As fearful of the dreaded murderer's hand ? 

From thee Ambition may a lesson draw, 

How empty is the vanity of power ; 
To three fair realms thy lightest word was law. 

And yet thyself had scarce a happy hour. 
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ERGO BIBAMUS. 

Fill the goblet on high, 'tis the hour of delight, 
When the day has abandoned its realm to the night, 
When the toil that is passed is dispersed to the wind, 
And in balmy repose is creation reclined. 

Shall the besom of man be mth anguish distrest. 
Whilst Madeira ennobles the isles of the west ? 
Can trouble or sorrow invade on our feast. 
Whilst Etna enlivens the seas of the east. 

From its prison of glass softly gliding, behold 
The casde-crowned Rhine pours its tribute of gold. 
Its generous life-blood see Burgundy brings. 
Like the stream that has flowed through a long line 
of kings. 
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When Oporto exultingly opens her store, 
The Ruby shall boast of its colour »o more, 
The Topaz turn paler, in envious grief, 
To see iteelf shamed by the bright Teneriffe. 
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In the vineyards of Xeres the fire yet remains 
That drove back the Moor to his sand-covered plains; 
And chivalrous Claret the spirit is thine, 
That cheered the crusaders in far Palestine. 

See, from its confinement, with extasy gushing. 
The foaming Champagne, like a thing of life rushing, 
And the placid Moselle, in its cool fragrance flowing, 
Like the breeze of the evening o'er violets blowing. 

Then in Lethe immersed be each cankering care> 
Be the passions that torture us scattered in air ; 
Ambition and Avarice, and Love be forgot, 
Whilst in Wine is concentered each feeling and 
thought ! 
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CHARITY. 



Honour and glory await on the brave, 

The children of science a nobler fame earn, 

A coffin of gold wraps the king in his grave. 

And the bondsmen of beauty lament o'er her urn. 

But the friend of the poor is unlaurelled, unsung, 
Yet light is his loss of the bard and his lays. 

For the harps of the angels are far better strung, 
And for ever and ever are struck in his praise.; 
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** IT CHANGED AT LAST, A HEAVENLY CHAMELEON." 



LORD BYRON. 



Softly, in goi^geous hues of beauty blending, 
Earth, sky, doud, ocean, forest, sets the sun ; 

Softly, in varying light and shade ascending, 
Rises Ih^ Queen of night her course to run. 

Softly from beauty^s eye the tear-drop falling, 
Governs with silent power the minds of men ; 

Softly her gentle smile the heart enthralling, 
Round the glad captive closer draws the chain. 



Softly the thought of other days reviveth. 
As long remembered music meets the ear ; 

The picture of the past in memory liveth, 
Dreamy and indistinct, but ever dear. 



63 

Softly, by gestures half expressed, half uttered, 
Sound the first words of budding infancy ; 

Softly goes down the toast that's richly buttered, 
And washed by creainy cataracts of tea. 

But still more softly, all the senses steaUng, 
Wafting its fragrant incense near and far. 

All the mind's ills and half the body's healing, 
Rises the smoke of my much-loved cigar. 
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PESTILENCE. 

The Spirit arose from his long repose, 

And he rubbed his burning eyes^ 
He looked around, diere was snow on the ground, 
To the icy horizon's utmost bound, 

For in Russia he chanced to arise. 

He seemed to have been a long time without food, 

He was even for a spirit thin ; 
In fact his condition was far from good : 
Through his knotted veins there flowed no blood, 

And his bones peeped out from his skin. 

What his colour was, I hardly know. 

For it varied like a chameleon ; 
'Twas sometimes white as the driven snow, 
Now black and blue, as from a blow. 

And again as red as vermilion. 
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'Twas speckled sometimes, like a lizard's back ; 

'Twas often a violet blue : 
'Twas sometimes yellow, spotted with black ; 
But however it changed, it ever came back 

To the corpse's ashy hue. 



Ho ! Ho ! quoth, he, it was tim^ to come back ; 

I 've taken too long a rest ; 
I '11 just try my hand at a Don Cossack, 
To see that sleep has not made it slack ; 

And then, Hurrah for the west ! 



They thought I was dead, the spirit said, 
But they'll find I was only sleeping ; 

The shade of my wings is the shadow of gloom ; 

They'll know that I'm come, by the bursting tomb, 
And the widows and orphans' weeping. 
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They called me plague, when I last was here, 
When I reached Old England's shore ; 

What they'll call me now, I have no idea; 

But what's in a name ? I have little fear 
But they'll find me as stout as before. 



If I had not to do my jobs so fast, 

I should work both harder and merrier ; 

One's hours of amusement can't always last ; 

I had capital fim some ages past, 
When I was a leper in Syria. 



He shook from his wings a deadly dew, 
As he hurtled through the air ; 

His colour fix'd in a livid hue; 

To the glittering Kremlin, straight he flew, 

And the very next post, all Europe knew 
That the Cholera was there. 
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Where is thy gentle spirit flown ? 
Doth it pine beneath the marble stone ? 
I know it haunts not the busy crowd. 
But ean it find rest in the chilly shroud ? 

Doth it seek in. the blue depths of ocean its rest, 
In coral caves, the mermaid's guest ? 
Or watch the hardening diamond's birth, 
In the spar-roofed halls of the middle earth ? 

Doth it play where the fountain bubbles to light, 
Or whirl in the torrent's angry might ? 
Doth it roam in the brakes of the pathless wood. 
In the passionless bliss of solitude ? 
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Doth it sit on the mountain's crest of snow, 
To greet the morning's earliest glow ? 
Doth it float on the balmy air of even, 
Or hath it sought its home in heaven ? 

By the oaths that thou believedst, by the love that I 

bore, 
By the blood that for thee I was ready to pour ; 
I conjure thee to give me a token, a sign, 
That may guide my soul in its search for thine. 
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I FELT a clammy chiUness and a numb yet swelling 

pain, 
As if the blood had hardened into ice in every vein ; 
I felt as if a hideous shape were sucking out my 

breath, 
And what I saw, I dare not tell — it muttered, 

" I am Death." 

The life spark struggled hard within, but slowly 

sunk its force, 
Ashudder, and no limb would move, the body was 

a corpse ; ' 

A shadow fell upon me, like a black, damp-laden 

veil, 
I saw no more, Oh God! I heard my childless 

mother's waiL 
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They dragged her from the bed in the madness of 

despair, 
They closed my sightless eyes, and they clipped my 

flowing hair ; 
Their odious hands crept over me, I shuddered at 

my doom, 
For I thought of what was soon to creep, the glutton 

of the tomb. 



Then for the feast of worms they clad me in the 

grave's full dress, 
Against my swathed and fettered limbs I felt the 

coffin press; 
A hideous creaking worked itself like iron through 

mine ear, 
And I knew they were screwing down the lid of my 

live bier. 
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And hours and days crept on^ I felt a slow but for- 
ward motion, 

As when the tides urge on a bark upon a windless 
ocean ; 

And then there came a dread descent, a pause of 
ghastly rest, 

As when the doomed bark settles in the water's 
closing breast. 

Few men have e'er returned to tell, and none but 
those can know 

The agony that rends the heart, the wrath cup's 
overflow ; 

The trembling of the stricken soul, the extasy of fear, 

As the ropes that lowered me in the grave, fell rat- 
tling on my bier. 



Some clods dropped heavy on the lid, and as they 

faster fell, 
I shuddered as a criminal, who listens to his knell. 
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Duller and duller grew the sound, at last it seemed 

to cease, 
They left me then in solitude, the chamePs ghastly 

peace. 

Time passed, and gave no mark or sign, in hopeless 

quiet I lay, 
All motionless, yet sensible, amid corrupted clay. 
Before that day I ventured not upon the impious 

thought, 
But then I feared the earth-worm more than that 

which dieth not. 

At last exhausted nature had too long a vigil kept. 

And strange as it may seem, 'lis true, in my dark 
bed I slept; 

Many have slept, but who awakes, beneath the mar- 
ble stone, 

Millions have passed that sable gate, but I've re- 
turned alone. 
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I woke with a convulsive shock that thrilled through 

heart and brain, 
A jangling, as of stricken wires, clashed o'er each 

nerve and vein; 
Along my limbs the electric spark pursued its fiery 

path, 
• And I deemed that I had wakened in the last abode 

of wrath. 



And then a voice I heard, a voice familiar to mine 

ear — 
Are hUm^n accents busy in the chamel damp and 

drear ? 
I thought to hear no sound till the awakening 

trumpet's peal : — 
Lo, on my cold breast pressed the scarcely colder 

edge of steel. 
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I felt it pierce the bloodless skin, and then that 

dread voice spoke, 
About the nerve that was laid bare, by the bright 

knife's first stroke : — 
A second gash, and every limb with animation 

quivered, 
And up I sat, a uviwo mak— the ba^s of death 

were shivered. 



They burst in twain, with crashing pain, beneath 

the surgeon's knife, 
The icy fetters that restrained the principle of 

Ufe: 
I saw the crowd collecting round, I knew that otice 

again 
I lived and breathed and took my place amongst my 

fellow-men. 
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SEASONS. 



Struggling with winter's icy breath, 
Spring shivers at its stormy birth ; 

But every shower it cowers beneath, 
Is the enamel of the earth. 

Gay Summer feels the wearying heat, 
That scorches through the livelong day ; 

But summer knows that flowers are sweet, 
And sees creation's holiday. 

Brown Autumn sees the scattered leaves, 
In trackless circles whirling round ; 

But Autumn sees the golden sheaves, 
By the glad farmer safely bound. 
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Dark Winter hears the rattUng hail» 
Borne on the storm's untiring wings ; 

But hears amid the pausing gale. 
How gay the Christmas carol rings. 
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THE TERRORS OF TRAVEL 

The spirit of the stonn from the hall of clouds came 
forth. 

And boisterously he gambolled with the spirit of the 
north ; 

The polar lights illumed the scene with strange un- 
earthly glare. 

As they danced to the loud thunder in their kingdom 
of the air. 

I saw across the firmament the forked lightnings 

leap. 
And drive the clouds before them like a flock of 

frightened sheep ; 
Yet lovely through her halo did the queen of night 

appear, 
As beauty's eye most sways the soul when shaded 

by a tear. 
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No rest or stay that weary night our gallant coursers 

knew» 
The pebbles glanced like balls of fire, as from their 

hoofis they flew ; 
The trees seemed whitened skeletons of giant form 

and height, 
As they vanished (ast behind us in the darkness of 

the Bight. 



The thundering gale brought rattlidig hail tike vol- 
leying showers of stones, 

The searching cold took griping hold of tha macrow 
in our bones ; 

With plunge and splash, the horses dash^ through 
mire, and gloom, and snow, 

But on — was still the stem acclidm, and onwards still 
we go. 
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At last my fellow wanderer spoke, — I rather think 

he swore, — 
Well bless my eyes, I never see'd a night like this 

afore ; 
I took an outside place, because as how there*s less 

to pay, 
But blow me if I don't go in, next time I come 

this way. 
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PLEASURE. 



Go where the bright eye gleameth, 
Go where the full cup streameth ; 
Revel without measure, 
And answer, Is that pleasure ? 

Drink, till thy deep draughts pall, 
Drink, to the dregs of gall ; 
Bright though the outside glitter. 
Answer, Is life not bitter ? 

Dive into misery's deeps, 
Soothe where the orphan weeps ; 
Soften the widow's sighs, 
Know Earth holds Paradise. 
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BYRON. 



A SHADOW passed before me, in whose spirit, 

That gleamed from out his aspect, I could see 

The soul that conquers immortality ; 

A sparkle of the fire that none inherit 

From their vain line of human ancestry ; 

But wrest from heaven ; that mankind may learn 

That man is not a merely creeping thing, 

A soul-less reptile, earthly, grovelling. 

And daring scarce his molelike head to turn 

Towards the eternal fountain, from which spring 

Knowledge and happiness ; this man was one, 

The intellectual champion of his race, 

Who shewed it might be worthy its high place. 

And lordship o'er the earth ; yet all alone 

He stood among his kind, for none he found 
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Whose soul was set apart to mate with him ; 
And he was obstinate, and would not bend 
His spirit with his fellow men to blend ; 
And so his heart was withered, and he bound 
Himself as in a mantle, in a dim 
And shadowy cloud of dark imaginings ; 
Embodied yearnings of a mind that sought 
That which it found not, till his fancy wrought 
Itself a separate world, in which he passed 
Hb years, in self-tormenting, till the springs 
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That the soul moved to stir the body, snapped 
And brake in sunder, too overstrained to last ; 
And then his clay with other clay was wrapped. 

It was the Childe who solitary roved. 
Over the mountains that as friends he loved, 
As if they could his airy love return, 
And made him comrades of the elements, 
And fondly deemed he might their language learn, 
And hold communion with them ; and he sung 
In passionate melody unheard before, 
And raised himself such living monuments 
Within such glowing hearts, that evermore. 
Whilst lives the language of his land, his name 
Is graven on the records of its fame. 
But graven with the hand of misery ; 
For he, this gifted child of poesy. 
This painter of the passions of mankind, 
This mighty bard, that deemed to ride the storm , 
To sing of nature in her every form. 
To fathom the dark depths of human mind, 
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All tasks essaying, yet for all tasks able ; 
Was more than all his fellows, — miserable. 
Joyless his childhood was, his youth of pining, 
Serpents and thorns were in his bays entwining; 
His fame with stains of deadly hue defiled, 
A blasted bridal and a stranger child ; 
Another's banner o*er his father's hall ; 
Friends that wept ever, foes that sought his fall ; 
His days of restlessness, his nights of gloom : 
A withered life and an untimely tomb ; 
Such is the lot that waits the noblest mind, 

That parteth from his kind in cold disunion ; 
And knoweth not the God on high designed. 

That man should live with man in kind 
communion. 
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SONGS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



I. 



Exodus, ch. 14. 



The Host of the Lord sought the desert shore, 
And the pillar of cloud went on before ; 
In the chilly gloom of the spangled night 
The pillar of Fire gave holy light — 

For the Lord was in the cloud. 
In the morning watch came a fearful sound. 
And Israel trembled, and rose from the ground ; 
'Twas the war steed's tramp, and the rolling wheel, 
And the trump, and the drum, and the clash of 
steel; 

And the leader's voices loud. 
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For the heart of Pharaoh was hardened then, 
And he said to his princes, his mighty men, 
" Israel back for our slaves let us win, 
The crags of the desert have shut them in — 

They must be ours again." 
Of the chariots of war there were thirty score, 
And the sound of the host was like ocean's roar; 
In the pride of his might did that king rejoice, 
But Israel cried with a moaning voice — 

As the voice of doomed men. 
" Why leddest thou us forth from a fertile land, 
Could we find no graves in Egypt's sand ? 
Better to live there in slavery, 
Than come to the wilderness here to die." 

So cried they in their fear. 
" Fear not, my children," the Prophet said, 
" The Lord this day shall be honoured ; 
Look free and bold on yon host on the plain, 
No more for ever ye see it again — 

Is not Jehovah here ?" 
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Lo, the cloud of terror hath changed its place, 
And set itself against Egypt's face ; 
The even came, and its dread light shone, 
And Moses stood on a rock alone — 

Alone with God. 
He stretched forth his hand : — With an eastern blast 
The breath of the Lord over the waters passed — 
And the waves obeyed the Divine command. 
And the bed of the sea was as stony land 

Beneath the Prophet's rod. 
On the right and left was a glimmering wall, 
And the pillar of fire was above them all, 
For the hand of our God in its power was shone. 
And Israel unhurt through the sea went on 

Where never man passed before ! 
The stars in the darkling even glowed 
When the leaders entered that awful road ; 
The stars waxed dim in the morning's ray 
Ere the latest of Israel had passed away 

Where man should pass no more. 
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SONGS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



But the King of Egypt was pale with wrath, 
And his host hath entered that rocky piath ; 
Horseman and footman, and armed car, 
In terrible splendour came Egypt's war — 

Yet 'twas but dust. 
For the Lord looked forth from the cloud on high. 
And he caused that their chariots drave heavily. 
The proud heart of Egypt was troubled sore. 
But Israel stood on the desert shore— 

God was their trust. 
Women and children and men, their host 
Safe as on land had the Red Sea crossed ; 
Hundreds of thousands they stood around, 
And Moses looked on the sea-girt ground 

With Egypt's children filled. 
He stretched o'er the struggling waves his hand, 
And the Lord hath loosed their viewless band; 
With a mighty roar and a fearful leap 
They returned to the caverns of the deep 

To lay thenceforward stilled. 
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The thronging of thousands, at dawning of day, 
Sent a sound to the heavens from that swarming array, 
The chariots, the horsemen, the spear, and the glMve. 
And now there is nought — save the breaking wave — 
So the God of Jacob willed ! 
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II. 

Joshua^ ch. 6. 

Six times around proud Jericho, since morning's 

earliest dawn, 
Hath Israel's host in ceaseless march its deadly 

circle drawn; 
Six times each armed tower hath pealed its yell of 

savage laughter, 
Once more to raise its voice of scorn and be silent 

ever after. 

And once again its path of fate that army tracked 

anew, 
And louder still in conscious power its sacred 

trumpets blew, 
And prouder glances, frowns of death were on the 

city cast. 
As it passed before its mocking foes the seventh 

time and last. 
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Rood after rood all slow and dread the holy train 

goes on, 
No sound breaks on the silence save the trumpet's 

haughty tone ; 
The torch is lit, the spear is raised, and naked gleams 

the sword. 
To smite the doomed city with the vengeance of the 

Lord. 



In stern obedience, motionless, the messengers of 
death, 

The scourge of heaven, stand and watch the chief- 
tain's gathering breath ; 

Then Joshua's voice rose proud and high above the 
trumpet's tone, 

" Shout, for your God hath given you the city for 
your own. 
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Then thundered a triumphant shout, the accents of 

the Lord 
Were in the sound of Israel's voice in power 

resistless poured ; 
All crushed and strewn in shapeless heaps, like com 

before the blast, 
Those walls from their foundations rent, as if an 

earthquake passed. 



And then with God's own vengeance charged drew 

Israel's children nigh, 
Wrath from on high gave to their hands the sword 

of victory ; 
Havoc was there, and fire and death, and ceased not 

with the day. 
Till the shades of desolation on the silent city lay. 
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III. 



Judges, ch. 10. 

Fear doth with joy combine, 

In the wild triumphant sound ; 
As the untamed host of the Philistine 
Bow at their hideous idol's shrine. 

For Samson blind and bound. 
Hark to the thundering cry, 

" Honour to Dagon's name ; 
He hath freed us now from our enemy, 
He hath gotten his children the victory, 

Ours is a god of fame." 
There were lords and chieftains there. 

There were shepherds of low degreo; 
There were men of war, there were women fair. 
There were grey old priests with unholy prayer. 

There was childhood's harmless glee. 
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'Twas a high and a glittering sight, 

And thousands around it stood ; 
Their hearts waxed proud, and their eyes waxed bright. 
As they gloated in each unholy rite. 

In that evil fane of blood. 
And they called with vengeful cries, 

" Let Samson our call obey ; 
With his brazen chains, and his sightless eyes. 
Let our children mock at the noble prize, 

Let him make us sport this day." 
He comes, the mighty one, 

Alas for Israel's pride ; 
With a heart of lead and an eye of stone, 
Sight, strength alike were gone, - 

There was little left beside. 
They put him that all might see, 

'Twixt the pillars that propped the fane ; 
And they shouted aloud in their cruel glee. 
Till his proud heart swelled in its agony. 

And he called on his God again. 
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" Hear me, oh Lord, implore, 

Avenge my sightless eyes 
On these ungodly men ; restore 
The strength thou gavest me this once more, 

Before thy servant dies." 
He shook the columns tall, 

As he grasped them in his prayer ; 
And a murmur ran through the crowded hall, 
But no man knew that unseen by all 

The angel of death was there. 
The Lord hath heard his moans, 

And he bowed his darkened head ; 
There were crashing beams — there were falling stones. 
There were startled cries — there were stifled groans, 

There was silence — of the dead. 



THE BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

I. 

There was a cottage on a moor 

With ivy almost overgrown. 
The rain beat through its ruined door, 

And more than half its roof was gone, 
Within it on his plaid reclined, 

Sought, with fatigue and hunger wan, 
Such short repose as he might find, 

An outlawed, hunted, bleeding man. 

II. 

Sore wounded was the fugitive, 

In feverish unrest did he lie. 
He scarce had heart enough to live. 

And yet had too much heart to die. 
The ivy flapped against the wall, 

The fitful wind moaned o'er the heath. 
The murmuring of the waterfall 

Came muttering undertones of death. 
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III. 

Now sounds it like the clash of swords^ 

Now like the heavy plunge of waves, 
And now like the reproachful words 

Of friends from out their bloody graves; 
For many a precious life was given, 

And many a noble head lay low 
When Scotland in her need had striven 

To free her from her EngUsh foe. 

IV. 

Old men died mailed, the blood of youth 

Like water flowed, nought might avail ; 
Tlie diamond pointed spear of truth 

Has shivered on the usurper's mail; 
And Bruce, fair Scotland's rightful King, 

Alone is in the mountains straying. 
Listening lest the breeze may bring 

The fearful sound of bloodhounds baying. 
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THE BKUC£ AND THE 8PIDLR. 



Why doth he bend hb weary eyes 

So earnestly upon the wdl ? 
He watches up it slowly rise 

A patient spider ; that is all. 
The insect's faithless web did break, 

And dropped him on the cottage floor ; 
The steep ascent he now must make. 

To seek his net-wrought home once mon 
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VI. 



To pass a comer now he strove, 

A comer that he could not round ; 
Vain all his efforts ; from above. 

He fell once more upon the ground. 
* Poor insect,' said the wanderer then, 

' Like fortune waits on me and thee ; 
What, wouldst thou try thy chance again, 

A lesson wouldst thou read to me ?' 



VII. 

Again he mounts, again to fall ; 

His little heart sustained, him well : 
Eight times the spider climbed the wall, 

Eight times, at the same place, he fell. 
For the ninth time the ascent he tried ; 

At the ninth time the accent he won ! 
At last he gains, in insect pride. 

His hard sought web, to him, a Throne ! 
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THE BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 



VIII. 

A little feeble insect there^ 

To adverse fate that would not yield, 
Quelled the dark phantom of despair. 

And called a nation to the field ! 
The Bruce raised up his haughty head. 

His eyes flashed in a conqueror's mood; 
^ Wisdom the ant may teach,' he said, 

* That spider teaches fortitude.* 



IX. 



A bitter draught is failure's cup ; 

But still his thoughts that spider haunted ; 
And still to fight the Bruce stood up. 

Defeated, bafiled, still undaimted ; 

♦ 

Till at the last, there came an hour, 
That gave the stricken realm its right : 

The wrathful tide of Edward's power 
Ebbed with the ebbing of the fight. 
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X. 

The sword the good Earl Robert bore, 

Became a nation's sceptre now ; 
The dinted helmet that he wore, 

Changed to a crown upon his brow : 
Then, when the deadly Bannockburn, 

Saw Victory throned in Scotland's ranks. 
Did GOOD King Robert s heart return 

That spider, royal conqueror's thanks. 
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A DREAM. 



I RBAD in history's burning page^ 

The storm-course of the pride of Gaul : 

His rise the terror of the age, 
The pity of the age his fall : — 

I slumbered, doth it wondrous seem. 

It hovered o'er me in a dream. 

I dreamed a form of bodied air 
Stood in a sea-girt islet's gloom ; 

His eye was of the lightning's glare, 
His breath was the untamed simoom ; 

He gazed with hate upon the sea, 

It was his deadliest enemy. 
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A broken sword was in his hand, 
His foot was on a shattered crown ; 

Behind him stood an aerial band, 
Of chiefs of high and stem renown ; 

And by his calm yet searching eye, 

I knew the man of destiny. 

Beside him, like in look and face. 
There stood another younger form ; 

Tranquil as yet, and motionless. 
An unlit torch, a slumbering storm : 

'Twas as a woman's, smooth and fair 

And smiling, but ^twas not of air. 

A murmur' then, confused and low, 

From moaning Europe's shores I heard ; 

It spoke of suffering and woe. 

Of kings' bad faith and broken word ; 

It said thattiespots governed slaves 

With secret cells, and secret graves. 
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Stronger and louder still it grew, 
And threats began to mingle then ; 

And princes trembled, for they knew 
What fearful foes are desperate men> 

When retribution's tardy hour, 

Comes clothed in Revolution's power. 

The mighty shadow calm surveyed 
The heaving in the minds of men ; 

He gave his son the broken blade, 
And lo ! the blade was whole again, 

And shone once more as clear and bright, 

As erst upon St. Bernard's height 

And then he spoke, arise my son, 
The nations combat to be free ; 

Thy time is come, prepare to run, 

The course that fate hath marked for thee. 

Thy Father sat upon a throne, 

But thou shalt rival Washington. 



A DRSAM. 

A shout burst from the mrj crowd, 
The sAiades of the illustrious dead ; 

In fond yet haughty homage bowed 
Before the youth, each plumed head ; 

Longing for life, if but to shew 

That stripling how to meet a foe. 

And then on every battle plain, 

On Egypt's sands, in Russia's snows, 

In fair Almain, and sunny Spain, 
Each warrior left his long repose, 

Invoked a blessing on his head. 

Then sunk again among the dead. 
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The youthful form stood forth, and round 
The patriot ranks, the murmur ran, 

No more we seek, a chief is found ; 
Behold the oflFspring of the man : 

His father's spirit lives once more, 

Without his quenchless thirst of power. 
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Vanished the dream, but from the shore, 
Where the dark Danube's billows roll, 

I heard the funeral cannon roar ; 
And from an hundred steeples toll, 

The sad tone of a muffled bell ; 

A princely stripling's early knell. 



BOOK III. 



\ 



LEGENDS. 



THE BRIDE OF RHEINSTEIN. 



I. 



Forth from the towering Reichenstein 

Sir CuNO looked in stern despair, 
The Niederwald, the winding Rhine, 

Lay in their beauty, still and fair : 
Nor sylvan glade, nor gleaming stream, 

Shed their enchantment o'er his eyes ; 
Another scene, a gloomier dream. 

Before his glance will aye arise. 
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II. 

He sees alone, o'er helm and lance, 

The red cross banners wave afar ; 
The Temple's stately sons advance, 

The turbaned ranks of Moslem war. 
Or flying far, the young and grave, 

He looks for peace in cloistered gloom ; 
Forgetd the world in converse grave. 

Or rests from sorrow in the tomb. 

III. 

That very mom, his Gerda dear 

Her father's harsh decree compels 
To wed, in hate and doubt and fear. 

The savage Curt of Ehrenfels : 
And see in bridal splendour gay, 

With minstrel song and warrior pride, 
From Rheinstein's towers the long array 

Winds down the beetling mountain's side. 
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IV. 

The vine-clad hills, the craggy steep, 

The darkling woods, the lightsome grove, 
The prattling rills, the river deep, 

Re-echo with the songs of Love. 
And where is Love ? that rugged knight, 

Love is not avarice, cunning care ; 
And where is Love? that maiden white, 

Alas 1 Love dwells not with despair. 



v. 



But hearts may break, and who shall heed ; 

And tears may sear, and sear in vain ; 
Soon champs and foams each gallant steed. 

At fair Saint Clement's antique fane. 
A snow-white courser bears the bride, 

'Twas Cuno's gift in happier days ; 
Her silver veil can scarcely hide 

Her anguish from the vulgar gaze. 
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THE BRIDE OF RHEINSTEIN. 



VI. 



The loveliest form of sculptured sadness 

Is scarce so pale, so still, so mute ; 
But see the steed, what sudden madness 

Has seized upon the noble brute. 
With headlong plunge, with furious bound. 

He rears his form erect in air ; 
Already Curt rolls on the ground. 

With wounds that scarce his life will spare. 



VII. 



Through man and horse, and priest and knight, 

He scatters wide the startled ranks ; 
And bursts his way in maddened flight, 

Along the river's sedgy banks. 
And see where turns his headlong race, 

It leads to Cuno's well-known home ; 
With wondering cry, in hopeless chace, 

Behind the hot pursuers come. 
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Still sits the maiden saddle fast. 
All whirls as in a hideous dream ; 

Now floundering wild, the steed has passed 
The rocky Moi^en's dangerous stream. 



With struggle flerce o'er falling stone, 
And earth uptom and crashing tree ; 

The mountain's castled crest is won, 
One moment and the maid is free. 
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IX. 

With ready haste the drawbridge falls, 

The rugged gates are opened wide ; 
Who deemed that mom within those walls^ 

That noon should close them on a bride : 
Right through the arch the charger springs, 

Oh, joy unhoped, no tongue can tell ; 
The grim portcullis rattUng rings, 

'Tis gallant Cuno's wedding bell. 



I 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE LION. 



*TwAS a gallant and merry sight to see, 

The Burgomaster's company ; 

As he passed through the streets of high Cologne, 

And on with the Bishop to dine is gone. 

But the Burghers were sorry to see him go. 

For the Bishop was their most deadly foe ; 

And they said you may fight him and come to no evil, 

But it takes a long spoon to sup with the devil. 

They loved their gallant old Burgomaster, 
But the more they warned him he went the faster ; 
And when he entered the Bishop's hall, 
The old townsmen took down their old swords from 
the wall. 
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Small thought had old Gryn of fear or danger, 
And he said, ^^ I have been here long a stranger; 
But I hoped to have seen the knights in the hall, 
Liilsdorf, and Rheineck, and Limburg and all." 

Low bowed the monks with a clerical grin, 

And they laughed in their sleeves as they ushered 

him in ; 
And they said, " We have failed hot a feast to prepare, 
But it cannot begin till your worship is there." 

In the garden his Highness is taking a walk. 
But he hopes before dinner with you to talk ; 
So well shew you the way, and your people can wait, 
And the guard will take care of them down at the gate. 

So away and away through the cloisters they go, 
Till they came to a door that was narrow and low ; 
And they handed him in, and they shut it after. 
With a hellish burst of infernal laughter. 
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Was ever Lord Mayor in so piteous a plight, 
Shut up in a vault, scarce a glimmer of light ; 
He heard the bolt shoot, and five yards before 
Sat a monstrous lion upon the floor. 

But old Gryn's idea of an Archbishop's feast, 
Was not being eaten alive by a beast ; 
So he wrapped his cloak round his left arm tight, 
And he took out his sword, and he stood up to fight. 

With a roar of thunder and eyes of flame, 

Lashing his tail, the lion came ; 

For three long days he had tasted no food. 

And he hungered and thirsted for Gryn and his blood. 

But the morsel he got might a lion choke. 

For jaws, throat, and gullet were filled with the cloak; 

And as spluttering and struggling he backward did 

start, 
Old Gryn's old sword went right through his heart. 
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'Twas a howl and a shiver, and then came death. 
And the old man stared, and again drew breath ; 
His nerves were like steel in tlie battle wild, 
But now he sat down, and he cried like a child. 

He sat till he heard another roar, 

'Twas not of a lion, but something more ; 

For the men of Cologne in thousands were come, 

To see their Btfroohaster home. 
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The monks went to meet them with crocodile cries, 
Wringing their hands and wiping their eyes ; 
For little the crafty churchmen thought, 
How the stout old boy with the lion had fought. 

" He's headstrong," they said, " as you all well 

. know, 
And to see the lion he needs must go ; 
But we'll shew you the den, and there you'll find 
Whatever the lion has left behind." 

In rushed the mob, like a cataract pouring, 
Squabbling, and kicking, and hustling^ and roaring; 
But the priests turned pale, and shook with dread, 
When rough old Hans of Ziinsdorf said : 

" If that be the lion, he's learned to speak 
Uncommon good German within this week: 
For he says as plain as a Christian man, 
* Let me out of this hole,' and we'll see if we can." 
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So they found their old hero, the lion quellgr, 
Sitting with the dead brute in that horrible cellar; 
And on the town hall, to this day at Cologne, 
That remarkable duel is cut out in stone. 

Then they carried old Gryn in triumph home, 
And they hung up the priests at the door of the 

Dome ; 
And for years upon years, till the grave shut him in, 
Neither bishop nor beast dared meddle with Gryn. 
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THE BRIDE IN THE GARDEN. 



Hark, from the steeple sounds ten on the bell, 
It rings in the ear of the Bride like a knell ; 
Noon gives her over, a shuddering wife, 
To one that she hates, and to sorrow for life. 

She walks in the garden, half maddened with fear. 
And again peals the terrible sound in her ear; 
Elbven — she covered her eyes in despair, 
When she looked forth again, lo ! a stranger was 
there. 

His mien was majestic, his eye of command. 
But his voice was like music, as winning and bland; 
And his smile of compassion, had power to bind 
In fetters resistless, her innocent mind. 
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Poor maiden, said he, weds a bride in such sadness; 
Come, seek in my gardens the blossoms of gladness : 
In silence she followed, and Erlenbach*s bowers, 
Disclosed to her eye their enchantment of flowers. 

They lay there in their beauty of darkness and 

lightness. 
As they clothed the dun earth in their vesture of 

brightness ; 
And a torrent of thoughts in perplexity roll, 
Of the future and past, o'er her desolate soul. 

She thought of her childhood, so smiling and fair ; 
She thought of the cold deadly chill of despair. 
As she stood by her father's last gasping for breath ; 
And her heart-broken mother soon joined him in death. 

Orphan, brotherless, sisterless, unwilling wife. 
She thought of the future in terror of life : 
Lo ! the future is present ! all solemn and clear, 
The echoes of twelve smite her agonised ear. 
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She hies to the church in the gloom of despair ! 
Why looks she around with that wondering stare ? 
The neighbours in hundreds are there, but not one 
That ever before had her eyes gazed upon ! 

They too eye the stranger in wonder and fear : 
Whence came she ? what is she ? what wanteth she 

here? 
She tells them her name ; 'tis not known in the 

place; 
And not one in the crowd can remember her face. 



At last a grey farmer, all palsied and old, 
Recollected a tale which his grandfather told ; 
How a hundred years past, on that very same day, 
A BRIDE from her bridal had vanished away. 
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SCHNELLBKTS AND RODENSTEIN. 



A HABDEKED old doner was Rodehsteih's knight ; 
He rode all the day and the most of the night ; 
He robbed and he murdered whoever he met : 
It all was good fish that came into his net. 



He had croziers from bishops, and jewels from 
ladies; 

And all sorts of goods that came near him, he made 
his; 

He had armour from barons, and silver from 
churches : 

'Twas a curious assortment, and all without pur- 
chase. 
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So he robbed, till a still greater robber, called 

Death, 
That robs all, came one day, and robbed him of 

his breath ; 
The neighbours were not very hard to console, 
They were dancing for joy, and said * God rest his 

soul.' 



But the devil a rest has his soul ever tasted, 
Though his body and coffin are rotten and wasted ; 
For he's doomed to look after his ill-gotten store. 
And to ride and to watch in a fright evermore. 



So, whenever a war is for Germany brewing, 

With its plundering, and burning, and hacking, and 

hewing. 
He comes with his train into Rodenstein's halls. 
To carry his treasures to Schnellert's old walls. 
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SCHNELLERTS AND RODENSTBIN. 



Then the terrified peasants are frightened to fits ; 
Strange sights and strange sounds drive them out of 

their wits : 
On a raw gusty night come the spectres in crowds, 
And kick up an astonishing row in the clouds. 

Such a clattering of chains^ dishes, armour, and 

flaggons. 
Gold, silver, and steel, heaped and tossed in the 

waggons ; 
Whips cracking, steeds snorting, wheels creaking, 

hoarse voices, 
Horns sounding, arms rattling, all manner of noises. 



But when peace is restored, and the country is quiet, 
Then come back the ghosts with such racket and 

riot, 
And laughing and shouting, and joy without measure. 
From ScHNELLERTs to RoDENSi'BiN bearing the 

treasure. 
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So you that have treasures, take care what you do, 
Lest what happened to Rodenstein, happen to 

you; 
It is pleasant to look at one's gold, but however, 
*Tis a very bad business to watch it for ever. 
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THE NIXIE OF THE ZUGERSEE. 



As ye sail on the breast of the Zugersee, 
When the winds repose on their crystal bed ; 

In the depths of the lake ye still may see 
The towers and streets of a city spread. 

Through the quivering water strange shapes are seen, 
Forms of the waves in their dwelling clear; 

Some in their weedy mantle green, 
And others as mortal men appear. 

In the days of yore, when the sons of men 
With the element's children converse held ; 

The Lord of Zug, in a lonely glen. 

The Water King's lovely daughter beheld. 
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They saw and they loved, with a love composed 
Of the soul of a spirit, the warmth of a man ; 

Till at last, as at eve in his anns she reposed, 
The nixie her song of temptation began. 

" I cannot enter thy stately halls, 

Nor mix with the earth and its shrinking daughters ; 
Let us come and live in my crystal halls. 

With Creation's chiefs of the ancient waters." 



r 



She gave him a cup of magic might. 
And he drained it off in love and faith ; 

And sudden and swift as an arrow's flight. 
They sunk to the watery world beneath. 



He found in the draught the unearthly power. 
Free as in air through the water to move ; 

And glowing with rapture flew hour after hour, 
They were gilded and bright with the light of love. 
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But after a year in enchantment passed, 
She saw that his inward spirit pined ; 

Though his heart was unchanged, he thought at last 
Of the friends of old he had left behind. 



And she said to her love, " I must not sever 
Thee from thy kindred race of earth ; 

They must come and dwell with us for ever, 
Where the mighty Rhine has its silent birth." 



And at darkling eve, when the shadows closed. 
And night wrapped the land in its sable wing ; 

She stole where the city in peace reposed. 
And dreamed not of what the mom might bring. 



She placed in the spring the magic draught, 
Unwatched, unseen, in the gloom of night ; 

The morning broke, and when all had quaffed. 
Came an element's power in resistless might. 
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The crowded street, with a fearful motion, 
An earthquake's heaving, dread and slow, 

Raised itself up like the wave of ocean. 
And plunged in the watery depths below. 



But death rode not in the whirUng foam, 
That whelmed in its madness houses and men ; 

They found in the waters another home. 
And they passed to the kingdom of spirits then. 



For the magic cup hath the power to give, 
Such are the gifts of a Nixie's love, 

That all that drank might as freely live 
In the waves below as on earth above. 



And still doth the wond'ring fishermen hear 

The organ's holy melody, 
On the sabbath morning rising clear. 

From the haunted depths of the Zugersee. 
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ISABEL. 



The trumpet's brazen throat again 
Sent forth its challenge proud ; 

The lady's eye hath looked in vain 
Upon the armed crowd. 



The best of Munich's chivalry 
Are leaning on their brands; 

Whilst a maiden's life, by perjury, 
Is given to the hangman's hands. 



But a few moments, few and fleet, 
Will strike the noontide bell ; 

And when that fatal hour's complete- 
Death to fair Isabel, 
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Confess thy crimes, Lord William said, 

And thou shalt live, a nun ; 
Thou canst not hope a champion's aid, 

Too fast the moments run. 



As sculptured marble, cold and white, 
The fettered maiden stood ; 

She looked upon the armed knight, 
She answered, God is good : — 



I hope for nothing from thy ruth ; 

I trust not in the sword : 
My hope is in the eternal truth, 

My trust is in the Lord. 



Even as she spoke, the abbey spire 
Sent forth its solemn peal ; 

The gloomy baron's eye shot fire, 
Through his helmet's bars of steel. 



id4 ISABEL. 

Herald, once more, he said, proclaim, 
To east, and west, and north, 

If any knight defend the dame. 
Let him come instant forth. 



The Lady Isabel stands here. 

Accused of sorcery ; 
And if no champion doth appear. 

Must as a sorceress die. 



He ceased : deep awe fell all around, 
Each held his thickening breath : 

Once more arose the clarion's sound, 
Then all was still as death. 



Forth to the stake, the time is run-^ 

But as the Baron spoke, 
A low and wailing trumpet tone 

Upon the silence broke. 
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Of horse's hoofs a distant sound 
Creeps on the anxious ear; 

It grows upon the answering ground 
Nearer and yet more near. 



Now in the clanging road it rings, 

Now on the turf is drowned; 
Now tramp on tramp each moment brings 

Closer that welcome sound. 



The thunder of the charger's feet 
Hath through the gateway rolled ; 

Now it hath cleared the echoing street, 
One moment, — now, — Behold ! 



With bloody spur, and reeling steed, 
All soiled and travel stained. 

An armed knight at headlong speed 
The listed space hath gained. 
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The crowd gives way before the horse. 
Right onwards does he ride ; 

Till ends his long and weary course, 
By the pale maiden's side. 



Ask not the feelings in her heart, 
That thick and choking rise ; 

She bows her head, and gushing start 
The tear-drops from her eyes. 



Champion of sorcery, declare 
Thy name. Lord \^^am cries. 

Is not the Red-cross that I wear 
Enough ? the knight replies. 

Thou felon of a trust betrayed, 

Disgrace of chivalry, 
Oppressor of a helpless maid. 

What boots my name to thee. 



ISABEL. 
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A haughty flush of bloody red 
O'erspread Lord ^lliam's cheek ; 

He turned away his horse's head, 
Nor deigned again to speak. 



Like iron statue on his ground, 

Behold each adverse knight ; 
The Marshal spake, Let trumpets sound, 

And God defend the right. 

Then wild and high the clarion rang ; 

The trumpet challenged loud : 
Forth from his post each champion sprang, 

Like lightning from a cloud. 



The race of death is short and fleet ; 

One thundering crash : — 'tis o'er : 
Lord William, at his courser's feet. 

Lies weltering in his gore. 



,Mimmf:f--.. 



The shivered lance, the breast-plate riven. 

The shield of no avidl ; 
Deep in his breast the spear-head driven, 

His stem brow chilled and pale. 

Scarce had the trembling wretch confessed 

His treason dark and foul ; 
When rose tlie rattle in his breast. 

The voice of the parting soul. 
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And then before that Lady fair, 
Low bent that knight his knee ; 

Say, Lady, can thy champion dare 
To hope for love from thee ? 



By mom and eve, Sir Knight, shall rise. 

My prayers for thee above ; 
But ask no more, thou wouldst despise 

A faithless maiden's love. 



To one, who now in Palestine 

Wars with the infidel. 
The brave Sir Henry Wolfenstein, 

Betrothed is Isabel. 



No word the mail-clad victor spoke. 
He doffed his glittering crest ; 

A cry of joy from the maiden broke. 
As she sunk on Sir Henry's breast. 
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GISELA OF RUDESHEIM. 



I. 



Jot wakes the echoes of the Niederwald, 

To greet again 
The gallant Bromser, so long enthralled 

By Paynim chain. 
The knight had languished in dungeon drear. 

Long, long years seven ; 
Till he devoted his daughter dear 

As bride of Heaven. 
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II. 

But s}ie, alas ! had pledged her truth and lo^e 

To one too dear ; 
In vain to shake his stem resolve she strove. 

Vain prayer, — vain tear. 
And poor Gisela wanders forth alone, 

At silent eve ; 
In solitude her mournful fat6 to moan, 

Unmarked to grieve. 

III. 

And wave chased wave in gloomy swiftness by, 

And clouds closed o'er her ; 
And dark thoughts came upon her agony — 

The stream before her. 
Loud crashed the thunder, — but a voice of woe 

Mixed with the gale ; 
The flashing lightnings in her madness shew 

That maiden pale. 
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V. 



A form of whiteness the pale moonbeams 

Discover dim ; 
And half transpareti|;.^like marble gleams, 

Each shadowy limb. 
Well knows the fisher o'er whose hapless breast 

Those billows roll ; 
And prays God take to everlasting rest 

Gisela's souL 
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THE DEVIL'S ROAD. 



I. 

The Baron was rugged, and savage, and grey, 
The maiden was fair as the dawning of May ; 
And the stately and gallant Sir Cuno of Sayn, 
Long sighed, not unheeded, but sighed yet in vain : 
For the father had sworn that he never would part 
With the flower of the Taunus, the gem of his heart, 
Save to one who should build in the space of a night. 
To his old tower perched upon Falkenstein's height, 
From the valley below a broad passable road 
For horsemen and horses, where horse never trod. 
All the men in the breadth and the length of the 

land, 
Must have failed in the task the old man did 

command ; 
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And Irmengarde wept in her chamber on high, 
And proud sorrow, crushed love, darkened Cuno's 

bold eye ; 
And he looked to the towering mountain in sadness, 
Till the gloom of his soul well nigh blackened to 

madness, 
As he wandered, unheeding the night that closed 

round him, 
Wrapped in the mantle of dark thoughts that bound 

him. 

II. 

In crimson curtain fringed with gold. 

The sun sinks in the glowing west ; 
The stars their glittering orbs unfold. 

And all creation is at rest : 
The weary peasant seeks his cot. 

His frugal meal, his homely hearth ; 
The labours of the day forgot, 

And peace is on the silent earth. 
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III. 

Peace on the earth and peace in the air, 

All around so still and fair, 

ITie spirit of peace seemed nestled there. 

But there standeth a form in the moonlight dim, 

What hath peace to do with him ? 

All without is still and fair. 

All within is black despair ; 

Helpless, hopeless, passion-tossed, 

Why liveth he yet, when all is lost? 

Lover, ask thy maddened heart, 

Is the pang greater to die or to part ? 

Warrior, doflF thine idle mail. 

Sword and spear can nought avail. 

Knight, hew the gilt spurs from thine heel, 

Turn away from glance of steel ; 

Throw aside thy silent lute, 

True love, crossed, is ever mute. 

When the light of life is gone, 

There is peace in death alone. 
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IV. 

Thus stood the knight on the mountain lone, 

His heart was crushed, his hopes were gone ; 
In silence brooding. 
Dark thoughts intruding, 

Their sable shadows fling across his soul ; 

His eyes now fixed, now in wild circles roll. 
Around him all was hushed, 
Save the waters they gushed 
O er their bed of pebbles streaming. 
With a bright yet chastened gleaming ; 
As the eye of beauty flashes, 
Through the shadows of its lashes ; 
And the distant watch-dog chiding. 
With his harsh yet mournful tone. 
Pale Cynthia calmly gliding, 
In her loveliness alone. 
On her star-encircled throne. 
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No more the sky dividing, 4, 
As in the earlier even. 
When a brighter orb was ruler 
Of the empire of the heaven. 
His burning brow grew cooler, 
With the coolness that was creeping. 
With slow and stealthy pace, 
O'er nature's darkened face. 
The very trees seemed sleeping, 
On their common mother's breast. 
For the winds were lulled to rest. 

On their bed of clouds reposing. 
In the stillness of the night ; 

Their strength no more disclosing, 
In the terror of their might. 

And the lover's faltering tale, 
Sinks in the maiden's heart ; 

And melody flows from the nightingale, 
As nature triumphant o er art. 



What can make Sir Cuno start? 
What hath waked his throbbing heart ? 
What can cause that ghastly stare? 
Why rises in afinght his hair? 
What can make Sir Cuno feel 
A creeping horror o'er him steal ? 
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Lo, that form that draweth nean 

Form misshapen of doubt and fear ; 

Child it is indeed of earth, 

But no man of mortal birth ; 

Mightiest of a mighty line, 

'Tis the monarch of the mine. 

The lonely knight was sore dismayed, 

The sign of the cross he trembling made ; 

And the hideous goblin laughed with glee, 

But his laugh it sounded cheerily; 

'Twas like maiden's laughter, light and low, 

Strange from such lips such sounds should flow, 

But whether his aspect smile or lower, 

That stalwart form is a mighty power ; 

And whether he good or ill may bring. 

It is the grisly Kobold King. 



VI. 



" I have come to thy help without a call," 
So he the knight addressed ; 
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" That I may have peace in my spar-roofed hall, 

And the brave and the fair may be blessed ; 
Though hideous and strange we to thee appear, 

Yet we are not spirits of ill. 
In the depths of the earth for many a year, 

Our tasks we must ever fulfil ; 
Then from Weil's fair stream to Haintchen's 
rill. 
And Lauben's dreary wood, 
Let no clanking spade or pickaxe shrill, 

On our darksome toil intrude. 
Give us the caves of the earth for our share. 

Be the fields and the woods thine still ; 
'Ere mom a causeway broad and fair, 
Shall lead to thy bride on the hill." 
Hope and fear, doubt and dread, tear the breast of 

the lover. 
Like the foam on the billows tossed over and over ; 
Before him was beauty, and rapture, and light, — 
Behind, the dark future, lay black as the night. 
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<' Be the compact between us," — the Kobold is goi 
And Cuno i& left all bewildered alone. 



VII. 



Darkness and stillness all around. 

But hark, a strange and doubtful sound, 

A tempest's under tone ; 
A startled whisper in the trees, 
A clang of wings upon the breeze, 
A murmur as of rolling seas, 

Breaks on the silence lone. 
Louder it grows, that hollow sound. 
Above, below, and round and round. 
With threatening rain and gathering cloud. 
Swells to a turmoil wild and loud : 
The thunder rolls aloft and under. 
The fire-damp echoes back the thunder ; 
Now seen, now lost, with flickering gleam, 
The Irrlichts troop from marsh and stream : 
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And the spirit is there that is destined to guide 
The bolt when the old oak shivers ; 

And he that curbs the riotous tide 
In the innermost depths of the rivers : 

From his bottomless pool is the Wasserman come, 
And glares with his dull green eyes ; 

From the caverned earth the sooty Gnome 
Clumsily doth arise ; 

The levin spreads its lurid glare, 

To light the children of the air ; 

And forms unknown, and sights of wonder, 

Seem dancing to the rattling thunder ; 

Unearthly shrieks and fiendish clatter, 

The lion's roar, and monkey's chatter, 

With goblin laugh and elfish cry, 

Their task the ghostly masons ply. 
Careering along the old pine covered steep, 
With whirlwinds obedient, the air spirits sweep ; 
Before them the forest stands towering and proud, 
Behind them 'tis lifted and shattered and bowed : 
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Loud groan the tall pines, as with splinter and crash 
The levin bursts through with its pitiless flash ; 
With clanking discordant, with horrible clamour. 
The sons of the mine ply the pick-axe and hammer 
Huge masses of earth, naked fragments of rock, 
Shake the air with their jar, shake the hill with 

their shock. 
Man and beast creep to shelter in ghostly affiright, 
Thunder crashes, hail rattles, blasts howl, light- 
nings gleam ; 
None dare brave the sights or the sounds of the 
night, 
And FEAR over all reigns triumphant supreme. 



VIII. 



Morn on the mountains, and golden and gay. 
Bursts on the Taunus the glitter of day ; 
Fresher and greener in glory and light. 
Nature awakes from the storm of the night; 
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Louder and clearer, all varied and shrill, 
The choir of the grove rings on Falkenstein's hill ; 
Rings in the chamber, where wearied, oppressed, 
Irmengarde sank in her sorrow to rest ; 
Unrefreshed, without hope, she arises from sleep, 
She lay down but to mourn, she arose but to 

weep ; 
She listlessly turns where her fresh blooming flowers 
Stretch forth their bright arms to the morning's 

light showers : 
But why stands she there, like a statue in stone, 
Holy Virgin defend us, what looks she upon ? 
Hath the storm's desolation arrested her eyes ? 
No, no, they are filled with a joyful surprise : 
Lo, o'er forests uprooted, o'er rocks overthrown, 
Scattered branches, trunks riven, huge fragments of 

stone, 
Where last night scarce the goat found his perilous 

road. 
The horse and his rider prance fearless abroad ; 
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See in gladness triumphant, with trumpet and drum, 

Along the fair causeway, the bold riders come ; 

But the tumult of voices, and music afar. 

Hath nothing of anger, no token of war : 

Of the glittering sunbeams that over them glance, 

Not a ray flashes back from the sword or the lance. 

Right well knows the maid that young chiefs stately 

form, 
That leads the gay horsemen, the heir of the storm ; 
Who can tell, as approaches that little hoped guest, 
The feelings that struggle in Irmengarde's breast : 
Now exulting with hope, now distracted with fears ; 
But joy gushes forth in its passionate tears. 
When out spake the grey father, " The task has 

been done ; 
He who comes by the road, enters here as a son : 
Fling the banners abroad, let the trumpet's loud voice 
Bid all that old Falkenstein honour, rejoice ; 
Let the banquet be nuptial, a heart-stirring greeting, 
As is fitting when valour and beauty are meeting." 



BOOK IV. 
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THE LIFE OF MAN. 






CANTO I. 
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DARKNESS. 


I STOOD upon 


a mountain, on whose breast 


The first soon 


of the earth had its first rest. 
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And never stirred but once. At that dread time, 

When opened all the fountains of the deep, 
To wash away the black foul stain of crime 

That had defaced the land ; then the white 
steep 
Of the tall mountain, all in vain, had striven 
Against the boist'rous messenger of heaven, 

That came in its unceasing wearying, dashing ; 
Now in a lifted heap of waters driven. 

Now in the light of shattered billows flashing; 
Now in incessant pattering storm-shower raining, 

Strangling creation in its numb embrace i 
Foot upon foot its pauseless progress gaining. 

Veiling the doomed earth from mercy's face. 
Stifling the death-shriek in the hollow roar 

Of the invading waters, till they whirled 
Above its peak, a sea without a shore, 

The glassy sepulchre of the past world. 
And when they were abated, it arose 

In its ^gantic bleakness ; and again 
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The Spirit of the Frost its summit chose, 
A most majestic pedestal, to sustain 

His crystal throne ; and o'er his realm of snows 
From it did re-assert his ancient reign. 

No living man had trod its deserts lone, 
Until I wondering came ; and it will be 
A mystery how it e'er was reached by me ; 

Until the hour that all things shall be known, 
And Time unveiled by eternity. 
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II. 



Alone I stood, no living thing was nigh, 

The adventurous chamois never climbed so high, 

The eagle shunned that cliflPs overpowering brightness, 

And soared away in solitary pride. 
His eye was dazzled with its ghastly whiteness ; 

Far, far away, his clanging wings he plied. 
Resistless might, compressed in airy lightness, 

Till their harsh rustling in the distance died, 
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And his wild scream became a doubtful sound. . 
Voices of life were silent all around. 

Earth spoke alone, in crashes faint and low, 
As moving to the zephyr^s lightest breath, 
Or loosened only by the thaw beneath ; 
Its icy bands by the slight jar untied 

Of the stray shouting of a lonely herd, 

Whose voice yet shakes the hills, whose careless 
word 
Reverberation clothes with power of death ; 

The distant avalanche leaves its cloudy station 
Collecting far and wide the gathering snow, 
Sweeping with outstretched arms the mountain side, 

To hurl its ghastly globe of desolation, 
Hideous with ruin on the vale below. 
That watched the swift course ofthe thundering ball 

With shouts of fear and shrill loud cries of sorrow ; 
A little moment and were silent all, — 

The night had closed on them that knows no 
morrow. 
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III. 



Mine eyes were touched with an unearthly light 
That o'er the mountain's mist and o'er the vast 
Expanse, the broad horizon bounded, cast 

Clearness that nought belongs to mortal sight, 
Clearness of spirit, with clay uncombined, 
Clearness that man's mind can but rarely share, 
Unlimited by organs, unconfined 

By bonds of flesh, by darkness or by light, 
A faculty incamal, as it were, 
Of knowing without seeing, as in air. 
In storms confounded, or in darkness blind^ 
No sense exerted that man's search can find. 

The lost bird, from its native land, divided 
By heaven's expanse, earth's mountains, ocean's 
foam. 

Still by some secret instinct truly guided, 
With course unerring seeks its distant home. 

The kingdoms of the earth, before me lay, 
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Extended in their beauty and their pride, 
Their glory and their riches ; the broad tide 
Of each keel burdened river seemed to glide, 
Like a small silver thread its winding way, 

Through grassy vale, or rock-girt frowning glen, 
Through desert drear, or busy haunt of men, 
Ever out-pouring, yet abundant ever, 
Ever receiving, yet overflowing never. 

Marked by the clustering hamlets on its banks, 
Marked by the greener forest's thickened ranks. 
Marked by the mists that dim its rolling mirror. 
Beyond the smiling land^ far, far away. 
Hither and thither, did the ocean sway 

Its restless mountains with their vales of terror, 
Answering the sullen storm with sullen roar. 
Ceaselessly lashing the resounding shore, 
Striving with lifted crest to whelm the land, 
Rebelling still against the fixed command, 
" Thus far go thou, no further,'* yet obeying 
The silent influence of its silver queen. 
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Who from afar, her riotous subject swaying, 

Sees from her ebon throne, in starry sheen, 
In proud review the host of billows passing, 
Ever her image on their bright sides glassing, 
Rank upon rank, their struggling myriads heaping, 

League upon league, their long array extending, 
Day after day their hour appointed keeping, 

Night after night, her star-lit course attending ; 
By every shore in turn, majestic sweeping, 

And changeless order still with ceaseless turmoil 
blending. 

IV. 

Yet more again was given, — the breasts of men 
Were bared to me. I saw their secret hearts 

As in a mirror, in its murky den 

Envy I saw, and avarice, and the arts 

Of dark deception cherished, with a band 
Of kindred vices girt. I saw the wife, 

Who deemed the marriage vow a rope of sand, 
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And found it not more difficult to break. 
I saw a daughter's sacrilegious hand 

Red with her mother's blood, whose waning life 
That almost then had reached its latest sand. 

Her paramour had stirred her up to take, 
That he might have her goods, and when his riot 

Had wasted all, he led her to a stream, 
A black, deep stream that flowed in horrid quiet 

'^rhrough a lone wood, a sluggish sedgy river, 

Where deeds of darkness might be hid for ever 
In its dark ooze, a cheerless lightless rill, 
With vegetation on its surface chill. 

That saw the sun but rarely, for the gleam 
Of the marsh-meteor's poisonous exhalation. 
Cold, treacherous, flickering illumination, 

Was its best light, and as he talked of love 
And hope, and happiness, he pushed her in, 

And his laugh mingled with her dying scream. 
A son I saw, who thought it not a sin 

To hope a father's death. A sire who strove 
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To starve his son, because that he had wed 
Without his knowledge, an unportioned bride, 

Though fair and virtuous. On his dying bed 

He said, " Who giveth to the poor, doth lend 
Unto the Lord," — and then he grinned and died, 
And left his wealth to found an hospital 

In which his own, his only son did end 
His days a pauper, and his funeral 

Was the vain ostentation of a friend 

Who might have saved his life at half the cost 
That he had lavished on the senseless pall. 

And that same wife for whose sake he had lost 
Station, and wealth, and life, after a while 

Looked forth on men and saw that they were fair, 
And dressed her features in a winning smile 

And caught another husband, whose first care 
Was to expel the infant, that she bore. 
To her devoted martyr, from his door ; 
And when a stranger took the child away. 
Her lips were silent and her looks were gay. 
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V. 

A Magistrate with reverend port, I saw, 

And itching palm, that did not blush to set 
The hell- bom image of pretended law, 
The mockery of justice up to sale, 

In the foul mart, where knaves and traitors met 
Drive just men mad ; beside him sat another, 
The heartless villain of a heartless tale. 

With a meek, solemn, sanctimonious face, 
That even on harmless pleasures looked askance, 
And turned his eyes up to see maidens dance. 
An only orphan sister's only brother, 

An artless fair-haired, simple-minded maid. 
With a mild blue eye that looked kind on all. 

And a low melody in the silvery sound 
That fell from those sweet lips as musical 
Upon the ear as pure upon the sense, 

And ever dimpling those bright lips around 

An untaught smile of natural goodness played, 
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And a glad laugh straight from a guileless heart, 

The simple echo of a simple breast ; 

In youth, and hope, and love, and beauty 

blessed 
In all — save in a brother. Innocence, 

That in the might of virgin purity 
Might baffle a bad stranger's wiliest art, 

Alas I what shield is it, when treachery 
Is in a brother found. A man of power, 

A sensual, reckless, godless child of sin. 
Saw that fair maiden in a luckless hour, 

And in more luckless hour prevailed to win 
That faithless brother that poor maid to sell, 
A victim to his lust. The rest to tell 
Were horrible, that she, that form of gladness, 
Should run a course of sin to end in madness, 
The late remorse, the agonised repentance, 

The sinner's self clasping the sinner's doom. 
The self-pronouneed and self-inflicted sentence, 

The misery that hurries to the tomb, 
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The festering of the brain to frenzy wrought, 
Till self-contempt its deadly lesson taught her, 

The hideous refuge in a grave self sought, 
Her long fedr tresses floating on the water. 



VI. 

God's very ministers I saw, who made 
A traffic of his love, and took no shame 
To gild corruption with his holy name, 
To sell his mercies accurately counted 
To the buyer's wants, like any other trade; 
Debiting sin and crediting repentance, 
Balancing pardon, estimating souls. 
Ruling His judgments by a human sentence. 

Soiling the gate of Heaven with earthly tolls. 
And some that used their calling as a ladder 
By which to temporal power or fame they mounted, 
In a licentious prince s favour gladder. 
Than the pure happiness of their sacred labour. 
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And some whose spiritual pride would turn 
The fountain of eternity to gall, 

And, hardened in the Scriptures^ would not learn 
The lesson from on high to love their neighbour, 
But scowled and held their erring brethren, all 
Cursed in their birth even in their mother's womb ; 
Cursed in their life, immutable their doom. 
Cursed in their death, and cursed beyond the tomb ; 
By perished souls their christian zeal inspiring. 
The ministers of love, as priests of wrath untiring. 



VII. 

I saw the glance of steel afinght the land, 

And the imhappy peasant's plough destroyed, 
By the rude soldier's law-contemning brand, 

Because the monarch was with pleasure cloyed, 
And burned for conquest, that his jaded mind 
Might have a stimulant; so forth he went. 
Girt with his bristling thousands nobly bent 
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On plunder and promotion, and yet greater 
The deep attraction of the daily pay : 
Such are the motives that together bind 
The hireling swarms that make the earth their 
prey, 

And deem to mar the form of their Creator 
Is honest industry. Behold they reap 

The harvest that they sow, see the rent plain, 
TTie crimson couch, where the grim fallen sleep ; 

Happy who sleep, who wakes but wakes to pain, 

Stretched in the pangs of helpless agony 

In all its withering variety : 
On rolls the battle with its sulphurous breath. 

Its roar of murder and its demon laughter, 
Brave men press on in reckless scorn of death 

To stab and plunder, cowards follow after ; 
Wounds have no honour, death hath no respect, 

SuflPering no pity, heroes groan in vain. 
More hideous yet, when tainted gales collect. 

The Wolf and Vulture battling o'er the slain, 
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Wiser than human battles, they at least 

Have for their object a substantial feast, 
And fight not for the phantom forms that lead 
Man to destroy and sufiPer, slay and bleed. 

VIII. 

I saw when first the delicate star of eve 

Her golden lamp to light the ocean gave, 
In varying hues, the gleaming main receive 

The purple twilight melting in the wave, 
Upon whose darkling face the moonlight sleeping. 

Cast the faint image of a mellowed sun. 
Save the low ripple of a wavelet creeping 

Along its glimmering surface, sound was none. 
Even the loud sea bird now in silence sweeping. 

Scarce moved a pinion as he floated on, 
With balanced wing as if the air upheld him, 

Unlabouring on his lonely way he goes. 
And recked not that the sailor's eye beheld him. 

From where yon graceful bark, in calm repose, 
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Slumbers upon her shadow as a pillow. 
As beautitui and still, as the edlled billow, 
When its depths slumber with the slumbering gale, 
The waves dashed not against her swelling bows. 
And her tall tapering masts displayed no sail. 
Can ought such tajry fabric's wrath arouse ? 
Her delicate Form I deemed of more avtul. 
To glide between Nile's banks, in gorgeous state 
With Cleopatra's couch, no ruder freight. 
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Glittering in orient peari and Afric's gold, 
While songs of love, on music's softest breath 
Steal to the soul in melting harmony, 
And Indand Araby scatter fragrance round 
The gilded chariot of the sunny water. 
And on the deck, the form of Venus crowned, 
Passion incarnated in majesty; 
A Queen, and yet a woman, in the mould 
Of perfect form, Egypt's imperial daughter ; 
Who conquered victory with love, and death 
With pride, a death befitting of her life, 
A murderous sister and a faithless wife^ 
Glittering, but treacherous, closing in the pang 
Of a fair glittering reptile's venombus fang, 
The asp among the fruits, an emblem meet 
Of hollow-hearted love ; the words are sweet. 
Sweet is the smile, sweet is the amorous glance. 
Sweet is absorbing passion's dreamy trance, 
Sweet are love songs sang to voluptuous lutes. 
But still the serpent lurks among the fruits. 
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So for Auletes' daughter, meeter far 

To lead on Nile's gay stream the ranks of love, 
I deemed that bark, than for the angry war, 

When strong winds raise the mighty waves above, 
She seemed too delicate to mount the side 

Of the dread mountain of uplifted water. 
To race the storm. At length a breeze arose. 
Her sails aloft their swelling breasts disclose. 

And forth she sprang upon her path of slaughter, 
With innocent blood her murderous deck was dyed : 
She was a slave-ship, in her fetid hold, 

The Living and the Dying, and the Dead, 
Like senseless bales of commerce, heaped and rolled 

On one another, filled one common bed. 
Men, women, children, gasping, raved and cursed. 
Maddened with vermin, perishing with thirst. 
Howled in their agony, despaired and died ! 

Scarce their tormentors would remove the dead, 
At last they flung some bodies o'er the side ; 

No decent rites performed, no prayers were said, 
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'Twere too much mockery, hardened as they were, 

A prayer for mercy had no business there, 

" The soul of OUR dear brother, here departed, 

We so commit his body to the deep !" 
Who THERE such words dared speak, were iron- 
hearted. 

No matter: the dead rest; the living weep ; 
The waves close o'er the corpses, and no thought 

More of his victim, has the murderer : 
But yet the lightning smites that hell-ship not, 

TTie wrath of waters is not poured on her, 
And on that floating charnel-house, goes free 
And glorious o'er the unavenging sea. 

IX. 

It was too horrible. Lord of Hosts, I cried. 
Why sleep thy thunders, while in unchecked pride. 
The wicked walk the earth ? 

My impious thought 
No answer was vouchsafed, as answer nought 
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It merited, but on my inmost soul 
A shadow fell unwelcome, as I mused 
Upon God's mercy, by mankind abused 
So long — 

I marked not that the darkness stole, 
Above, below, around me, clear and bright 

The glistening stars, harmoniously combining 
Their jewelled myriads with the steadier light 

Of the cold moon, were on that mountain shining. 
'Tis silent all. The still mid-hour of night ; 

The spirit from its earthly dross refining. 
Tames down the heart to meditation stem ; 
To teach it truths, mankind will never learn 
Beneath the glitter of the garish day. 
Amid the pleasures of the young and gay, 
Whirled in the empty toil, and fruitless press, 
The hot pursuit of earthly happiness ; 
Truths that will force conviction on the sense. 
In silent midnight's lone omnipotence ; 
Even in the heartless city's busy bounds, 
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The still small voice murmurs it9 solemn warning 
When in its lengthened chimes, Time's record sounds 

The hour that parts the evening from the morning ; 
When flares the taper, by the night breeze fanned, 
And the brow rests upon the weary hand^ 
And the eye wanders o'er the darkling wall. 
Yet marks not there the shadows as they fall. 
Too much wrapped up in shadows of its own 
To follow those that in its face are thrown ; 
Shadows of Hope, that hope would blush to own — 

Shadows of Fear, that fear would shrink from 
naming— 
Shadows of Love, that loves itself alone — 

Shadows of Grief, that grief would weep in 
blaming : 
To human ears, dare human lips impart 
The earthbom shadows of the earthbom heart ? 

The calm of nature, calmed my troubled soul 
With its own holy calm, around me roll, 
In their accustomed orbits, all the gems 
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That make night beautiful, and purely see. 
The sins man practises, and yet condemns 

In his vam strength of lip-morality. 
His whited sepulchre, in which he deems 

He may conceal the loathsomeness of flesh. 
And blind truth's holy eye, although it beams 

With an all-piercing light, a subtle mesh 

Of the destroyer's net is the delusion. 
That dresses in the garb of righteousness, 
The phantom decency, long, long I thought 

Most anxiously, at length from the confusion 
Of my poor brain, almost to madness wrought, 
A pure clear light came down from heaven, to 

bless 
My painful, but rewarded toil ; a voice 
Came to mine ear, to bid my heart rejoice, 
In everlasting truth, that truth that never 

Had I with such a chastened spirit heard. 
As when in accents that endure for ever 

In that lone mountain's silence spake the word* 
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Look thou for gladness in Humility, 

Let thy soul clothe itself in gratitude 
Seek thou thy refuge in Futurity, 

And know that aU thou seest, worketh good ; 
Know life hath Beauty : Seek, and thou shalt find ; 

Know life hath Happiness: Ask, it shall be 
given. 
Would'st thou live well. Seek Life with Death 
entwined ; 

The Death that leads to Life, the life to Heaven. 
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CANTO IL 



LIGHT. 



I. 



Open the book of nature, and be wise ; 

Gaze on die face of nature, and be gay : 
The wonders of deep love, before thine eyes 

Are not spread out for a mere child of clay ; 

Thy form of earth enshrines a heavenly ray : 
Learn thou thy thoughts to thankfulness to raise, 

And thankfulness will teach thy soul to pray ; 
For Prayer is ever best when blent with praise : 
Faith, Love, Humility, will gild Earth's darkest days. 
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II. 



See Winter's pall of gloom is backward rolled ; 

From the awakening world, and round him 
flinging 
His treasures of green buds ; buoyant and bold 

In his fresh strength, like a young eagle winging 

His flight triumphant, yet to all things bringing 
Life, Loi^e, and Reproduction, Spring appear; 

The joybells of the grove his welcome ringing ; 
How memory to our hearts those notes endear, 
'Tis Nature's overture. Behold the opening year. 



III. 



In Nature's melody hath the year its birth ; 
In Nature's harmony its footsteps move : 

Love calls aloud from high, and from the earth, 
Hope answers ; tuning to the notes of love 
The chorus of creation ; from above 
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The fire descends, the softened spirit of man, 

Puts forth its freshness like the sprouting grove : 
Thy soul, thy heart, thy thoughts, thy bosom scan, 
How fresher, purer all, since the glad spring began 



IV. 

Its work of joy. See upon roses treading. 
Jasmine and woodbine round her soft brow 
wound, 
Summer in rariegated beauty spreading 

Her bright-hued blossoms o'er the emerald 

ground ; 
Blossoms of promise, promise without bound. 
Of fruit unstinted ; whilst the cool fresh breeze. 
Wafts the sweet breath of odorous flowers 
around, 
The butterfly flits aloft in sportive ease : 
The rovers of the- flowers, how swarm the earnest 
bees. 
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Now the gay insect tribes, is glittering brightness, 

Esult in life — that life a summer's day : 
"Die graceful swallow, on its wing of lightness, 

From the lake's breast skims his unconscious prey ; 

Creation revels, nature is at play: 
A mother called her child in that faint bleat: 

How fresh the summer morning's glorious ray ; 
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How grateful rest, in noon's o erpowering heat ; 
The holy calm of evening, how divinely sweet. 



VI. 



Farewell, gay Summer. With an earnest brow, 

But kindly smile, see Autumn's honest face 
Redeeming promise. Bounteous nature now 

Doth on her grass-spread board, the banquet 
place, 

For life's untold diversity of race : 
Now swains and maids, in cheerful labour blended. 

Heave the full sheaves in emulous embrace ; . 
Happy their task with health and peace attended. 
Till in the Harvest Home, their joyous toil is ended. 



vii. 



Now mustering in the pale moon's tremulous light, 
Far travellers, the wandering tribes of air, 
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Warned by old instinct, for their sleepless flight 
To sunnier realms, their stubborn wings pre- 
pare; 
Fresh strangers seek our coasts, from regions 
where 
Huge plains of ice echo the white bear's roar, 

The bright-necked birds of ocean make repair, 
In what long files arrayed their myriads soar, 
With never-ceasing clang wheeling around the shore. 



VIII. 

And now with drifting sleet, and piercing frost. 
Clothing the heavens in clouds, the earth in 
snow, 
Ocean in crested billows tempest-tossed, 

Comes Winter. Cold ? Dark ? Gloomy ? 

Cheerless ? No ! 
The light of love is poured in overflow : 
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O'er the dark vault of winter's lengthened 
night, 
See in its sable skies, divinely glow, 
The Star of Jacob, with whose holy light 
The eye of mercy gleams, from Heaven's compas- 
sionate height. 



IX. 

Hark to redeemed mankind, the nations hailing, 

Pardon incarnate in the new-born child ; 
In that low chamber, flesh's image veiling 

The Lord of righteousness in that infant mild ; 

Bom stainless of a virgin undefiled ; 
Stooping to save, rising to intercede ; 

Sufiering, that God with man be reconciled : 
The serpent's head bruised by the woman's seed. 
When for the sinful earth did Heaven's first-bom 
bleed. 
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X. 

Joy to the earth, the Holy One is bom ; 

Joy to the earth, the hour of wrath hath ceased; 
Joy to the earth, the promised Star of mom 
Hath risen, healing, in the ancient East : 
Let all rejoice, the greatest and the least, 
Parents and children meet ; no frown austere. 
Should mar the gladness of the sacred feast : 
Foes pardon foes, friends greet friends, Christmas 
cheer 
Should chace from out the heart the angers of the 
year. 

XI. 

Now, as in boundless love, the Saviour died 
For all ; let joy, that warms the lordly hall. 

Dispense its genial influence far and wide ; 
Till cheerfulness illumes the poor man's wall, 
Now let the widow and the orphan call 
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For blessings on the rich, who nought disdain 
To share the season's thankfulness, with all 
The sympathy of gratitude, deem not vain, 
The gladness we create returns to us again. 



XII. 

Now is the Christian's holiday, around 

The groaning board, each eye responsive glows, 
Light hearted jests and jocund tales abound. 
And gay and loud the boisterous conclave grows, 
The old man half foi^ets that sixty snows 
Have blanched his head, and smiling sits and 
glad, 
The careless youth that scarcely sorrow knows. 
Laughs, sings, and shouts with mirth exuberant 
mad, 
'Gainst Christmas' genial laws, 'twere treason to be 
sad. 
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XIII. 



Music is sounding in the crowded hall. 
And beauty *s eye, is brighter at the sound, 

And ear can scarcely catch the fairy fall 

Of well timed footsteps, as with graceful bound, 
The dancers circle in the joyous round ; 

And Pleasure smiling in enjoyment keen. 

Sits hand in hand with love, with roses crowned ; 

The mistletoe hangs above, the holly green 
Its sylvan beauty brings to grace the glittering scene. 



XIV. 

By the wood side the high bred steeds are 
prancing. 

Tossing white foam upon the tightened rein. 
The hunter's eye is on the cover glancing. 

But from forbidden speech his lips refrain. 

Hark ! to the hollo, •* Forward !" o'er the plain 
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The venuia breaks, and fierce the scarlet crew 

Cheer on the gallant pack, whose sylvan str^n 
Mingles in muuc with their wild halloo. 
In stirring scenes like these, may youth excitement 
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XV. 

Or watch the mimic glories of the stage. 

The stateless king upon his realmless throne, 
Recall the grandeur of a former age, 

Or ridicule the follies of thine own ; 

'Tis not in vain, the bright illusion thrown 
O'er the gay scepe, with deep device conceals 

A lesson in its glitter, truth alone 
Into the breast of man but slowly steals : 
The lonely sage may judge,— the crowded audience 

FEELS. 



XVI. 



A willing captive, listen with what tone 
The mystery of Melody recalls 

The shadowy image of bright days long gone. 
And memory in the dreamy heart installs. 
The witchery of sound the soul enthralls 

In bonds of air that spurns the weight of clay. 



O 
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How rise imagination's jewelled halls 
For hope's repose upon her flowery way, 
What varying realms of thought own Music's queenly 

sway. 



XVII. 

When to the praise of God her accents peal, 

Or murmur in the shepherd's pastoral strain ; 
What fear and hope yon tremulous notes reveal, 
When passionate love tells his delicious pain ; 
Fame's trump rings proud o'er the death- 
smitten plain, 
Now sounds the requiem for the soul that parts ; 
Hark yon gay notes, the bridegroom and his 

train, 
Faith, love, pride, grie^ joy, each to song im- 
parts 
An utterance in all tongues, an echo in all hearts. 
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XVIII. 

Greet yon magician, power to him is given 
To bid the Fleeting triumph o'er the past, 

To deck the forms of earth in hues of heaven, 
And give in loveliness unchanged to last, 
Beauty as in a faithful mirror glassed, 

Snatched from the wreck of time, that man hath 
won 
The spell to bid high thoughts endure, to cast 

Undying life on canvas. He is gone, 
Centuries have rolled away, and yet that gifted one 

XIX. 

Is ever present, ever honoured still, 

He liveth in his works, and in their fame ; 

Murillo, Titian, Raffael, Rubens, fill 

The shrines of nations ; every honoured name 
Ennobles some proud city that doth claim 

His birth or death ; the wreath Correggio wore 
Withers not, still his crown with glad acclaim 
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The sons of genius greet, and bow before 
The Pencil-sceptres that the Artist-Monarchs bore. 

XX. 

Or mark the poetry of Form, how well 

In voiceless eloquence, the polished stope 
Its deep felt yet inaudible tale can tell, 

The majesty of marble gaze upon ! 

Imperishable beauty, not alone 
To earthly beauty vowed. The soul in quest 

Of might divine, acknowledged yet unknown, 
Rude prayers to symbol stock or stone addressed, 
Devotion's erring child was nursed at Sculpture's 
breast. 

XXI. 

The heart yearns unappeasably ; yon block 
That still as it has stood for ages stands, 

In rude form fashioned from the living rock. 
Its blood-stained worship now no more demands, 
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Yet was that figure to unlettered lands 
An idol and a record. Faint and slow 

Creeps on the untaught skill of untaught hands, 
Fairer and fairer yet its images grow, 
Till life and light and love in its conceptions glow. 



XXII. 

Or from the creative musings of the bard 

Attune thy spirit to a loftier flight, 
The trammels of the world awhile discard 

To soar in boundless realms of cloudless light ; 

Clothing creation in the vesture bright. 
In which the angels see her, more, far more 

Exists to charm, than meets the common sight. 
Nature the bountiful, opens her store 
To none but who in her the beautiful adore. 



XXIII, 

The poets dreams keep watch above his bier. 
His monument is a memory of delight ; 
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Name but his name, what lovely forms uprear 
Their shining heads, to throng in magic might 
The temple of the heart with visions bright. 

Far generations hear him, nations say 

This man was of the loftiest; and the light 

Of his soul shines with an enduring ray, 
A glory to the earth, that shall not pass away. 



XXlV. 

The song of birds, the fountain's crystal gushing, 
The crimson sunset, the dim gleam of light 

That steals before the dawn, the delicate blushing 
Of the young rosebud, the pale queen of night 
With her fair court of stars, the twittering flight 

Of swallows on the plain ; the regal eye 
Of heart-subduing beauty, the delight 

In music's spell, the lover *s constancy ; 
Such things are mines of wealth to gifted poesy. 
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XXV. 

Or if thine ear demand a loftier strain, 

Proudly once more oti barded chargers prance, 
The steel-clad ranks of chivalry : again 

Behold the haughty Templar couch his lance, 
In headlong charge the turbaned foes advance. 
Hurl the light dart, and wheel the ready steed, 
From shield and helm the clanging javelins 
glance. 
Loud is the minstrel song where warriors bleed, 
And Ladye-love and Fame repay each venturous 
deed. 
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XXVI. I 

I 



Pause at yon warlike haven, how that wood 
Covers with loveliness the mountain's side ; 

The sea-born towers frown on the rock-girt flood, 
The ocean lords repose their warlike pride 
In armed slumber, o'er the dimpling tide 

Darts the light shallop, in the fitful breeze 
Quiver the bright flags, nature here allied 

With art, hath taught the Thunderers of the seas 
To beautify the land they shield in glorious ease. 



XXVII. 



Now spread the canvas to the favouring gale 
Forth on the ocean, see the obedient wind 

Fills the white bosom of the swelling sail. 
The compass scan, the trackless way to find 
Across the waste of waters, far behind. 
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City and tower lessen^ and the shore 

Blends with the sky, faint, grey, and undefined, 
'Tis gone, cast back thy fruitless glance no more i 
Thy spirit forward urge. The wide world is before ! 



XXVIII. 

Gaze on the glories of the boundless ocean, 
Its tremulous mountains glimmering in green 
light, 
Shifting and shattering in incessant motion, 
Their glittering summits, clad in ghastly white. 
Nestled in rock see Calpe's steel-girt height. 
Beyond the history of the world, those waves 
Are annalists of events, standards of might 
Pressed round ihem, here the historic billow 
laves 
Magnificence entombed in vanished races' 
graves. 
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XXIX. 

On yonder sands stood Pharaoh's giant throne ; 

On yonder rocks sat Israel's holy seed ; 
Troy weeps on yonder plain, her towers o'er- 
thrown ; 
In yonder bay did Persia's myriads bleed ; 
In yonder groves did Greece the nations lead 
In arts and arms ; and there for eastern war 
Young Ammon's son mounts his rebellious 
steed. 
The sceptre passes — loftier, mightier, far — 
Behold, imperial Rome drives her triumphal car 



XXX. 

Over the stricken nations. See the plain, 

The level plain, where Carthage stood of yore ; 

See the scathed, blackened, ruins of the fane, 
Where Judah did Jehovah erst adore ; 



k. 
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Forewarned, no Christian death-cry swelled the 
roar 
Of Sion perishing; yet her agonized cries 
But verified the word of truth, no more 
The offering's reeking odours shall arise, 
'Tis finished — in the last, best, holiest sacrifice. 



XXXI. 

Cradled in iron, Odin's swarming sons 

Fling on the ranks of Rome their savage might ; 
The Goth, the German, Vandals, Franks and 
Huns, 
To meet the battle as a bride delight ; 
Outborne by numbers, spent in ceaseless fight, 
But still his foes undauntedly opposing. 

The Eagle homeward wings his drooping flight ; 
There on the Capitol a space reposing, 
Watches o'er Europe's scene the shades of darkness 
closing. 
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XXXII. 

More conquerors yet. Behold the turbaned ranks, 

^< Allah il Allah/' echoes far and wide ; 
From Nubia's mountains to the Danube's banks, 
From Gallia's bounds to Ganges' holy tide. 
To doubtful war did Europe's champions ride 
Forth in those days. Now doth the crescent wane. 
How are the mighty fallen ? Even now they 
bide 
Their hour in sullenness, till the cross regain 
Its old sepulchral place, and o'er the nations 
reign. 



XXXIII. 

Or with the patient sons of thought enquire, 
How in the distance-shaded days of old 

The mighty ministers Water and Fire 

Fulfilled their mission, and obedient rolled 
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The ponderous mass in its gigantic mould ? 
What search august to trace the Almighty hand 
Even from the birth of time ! What inquest 
bold 
To pierce the earth, and a reply demand 
From the eternal rocks, whose adamantine band 



xxxiv^ 

Fetters the mighty captive, how its birth 

Is chronicled in granite ? At what time» 
With its fair satellite, the virgin earth 

Came forth in star-like splendour from the 

slime 
And wreck of chaos ? What a lore sublime 
Hath God upon that marble page impressed 
In deathless characters ! What high task to 
climb 
The barriers of past ages, in the quest 
On what immortal stay the world's foundations rest ? 



I 
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XXXV. 

Or scan the law that bids the gnarled oak 
In its deep rooted strength the tempest 
brave; 
That feeds the moss upon the barren rock, 
The water-lily on the limpid wave ; 
Nay, even less, the pendulous air plants 
crave 
What universal yet discriminate power 

To each assigned its fitting food, and gave 
The violet's loveliness a fleeting hour, 
Yet for a thousand years bid the tall cedar tower. 



XXXVI. 



What laws of beauty part each various kind 

Into such exquisite diversity ; 
Yet do the self-same laws together bind 

Each kindred race in faultless harmony. 
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What ever varying flowers delight the eye, 
What forms majestic dignify the vrood, 

What fragrance on the perfumed breeze floats by, 
Charming the sense, filling the earth with food ; 
Well an All-seeing eye might see that all was good. 



XXXVII. 

Turn from the mighty whole to one small flower, 
Plucked from the hedge that skirts the dusty 
road; 
Slight, graceful, fragile : yet almighty power 
Hath on its structure heavenly care bestowed. 
When have man's colours in such brightness 
glowed ? 
Such delicate tracery where doth art display ? 
How God hath blessed the seed that nature 
sowed ; 
What love divine is in the quickening ray, 
That into forms like these converts the dull cold 
clay I 
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XXXVIII. 

See from his couch of pearl-hued clouds awaking, 
Morning shakes off the leaden grasp of night ; 
And all creation, slumber's fetters breaking. 
Comes forth with fresh-grown strength into the 

light. 
In that clear air what exquisite delight, 
Fresh from the dew, yet sparkling in the sun, 
See how his rays gild yon lone mountain's 
height. 
See down its sides the golden torrent run ; 
Now all the vale is light, a new day is begun. 



XXXIX. 



Hark ! on the sultry air from yon old tower. 
The welcome chimes of noon solemnly peal ; 

See, punctual to the well-remembered hour. 
The simple village maid modestly steal. 
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Out to the fields, bearing the simple meal, 
To cheer her sire, with toil and heat oppressed : 
Man, bird, beast, insect, all things living feel, 
The soothing spell of noon, and seek in rest 
The strength that soon to tasks renewed must be 
adc^ressed. 



XL. 

O'er the calm skies of eve, the storm-cloud 
creeping, 
The slumbering levin nestling on its crest, 
Pile upon pile, its threatening masses heaping : 
See, the fierce nursling from its sable breast, 
Leaps forth abroad in withering brightness dressed, 
Smites yet to heal ; a glance, a peal, 'tis o'er ; 

Even on its front of gloom is love impressed. 
The earth refreshed, rolls back the thunder s roar. 
And to the o'erburdened air that flash doth health 
restore. 
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XLI. 



Or when the busy toil of earth reposes, 

Look forth upon the solemnness of night ; 
The unspoken will, its still command imposes, 

The silent realm obeys the voiceless might ; 

Life is at rest, but Heaven's night watch bright, 
Wakes of the vigilant stars, ceaselessly wheeling. 

Chastening the rough world with their silver 
light ; 
What clearness now o*er the prospect is stealing, 
Fairer than garish day its loveliness revealing. 



XLII. 



What laws immortal do their course control ! 
By wisdom infinite, that course defined. 

That bids at speed incalculable roll, 

£ach mighty mass in its own path confined, 
At distance measureless its place assigned. 
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Traversing space in self-supported might, 

Doth each, in its gigantic circle, wind 
Through skies eternal, its eternal flight. 
Fit Heralds to proclaim the Majesty of night. 



XLIII. 



Boundless Magnificence, mighty but unde- 
stroying, 

Still but unresting, sleepless but never tiring. 

Bright yet undazzling, lovely yet never cloying, 

Vast yet not dreary, solemn but love inspiring. 

Distant yet present, darkness in light attiring. 

Silent yet eloquent, fixed but for ever changing, 

From limited sight to endless space retiring, 

Rank heaped on rank, yet none the host 

deranging 

Of the uncounted stars, each in due order ranging. 
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XLIV. 

What lofty phantoms crowd the glorious 
skies, 
What wonder that the mighty men of old 
Peopled their spangled shrine with deities. 
The Majesty of Mystery to fold 
In the imperial mantle of untold 
And countless orbs, to them the aid denied 

Of Revelation's light their systems cold 
Were to the source of truth an erring guide, 
Yet with a stately hand, did their idolatrous 
pride 



XLV. 



Raise the huge structure of its own abode, 

And traced in giant characters of the past, 
The record of its homage to its god, 
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See in what varied forms of grandeur massed, 
Egypt'suncouth sublimity, and cast 
In kindred mould, India's sepulchral gloom. 

Its ponderous piles and temple caverns vast, 
Mate with the Pyramid and Catacomb 
Of a past race, faith, language, each alike the 
tomb. 



XLVI. 

The massive Doric's modest elegance, 

The delicate Ionic's simple grace, 
The rich Corinthian's gay luxuriance. 

Bespeak the mind of Greece, their ofiPspring 
trace. 

In the mixed temples that a sterner race. 
Raised to the gods of many lands in Rome, 

In ages that in solemn contrast place 
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The Druid's circle, tbe Pantheon's dome, 
Jehovah's holy house, IKana's idol home. 



See Islam's mosque, its type, a desert tent, 
Net-work of marble, sculptured tapestry. 

Of simple elements fancifully blent, 
In an harmonious intricacy, 
The Crescent shines o'er fanes of fantasy. 
Misleading light, but yet not falsehood all, 
A spark of truth lurks in the brilliancy 
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That doth'its turbaned votaries enthrall, 
Shall light the nations yet at its appointed call. 

XL VII I. 

Farewell delusion. To yon Gothic fane, 
In thankfulness unbounded, turn thine eyes, 

Muse on the treasure that those walls contain. 
Those tall spires point unto the Christian's skies, 
Nor point in vain ; no more can power arise 

That fortress of salvation to deface, 
Deep in the rock of truth eternal lies 

Its firm foundation, and Almighty grace 
Hath given it to the world a lasting dwelling place. 

XLIX. 

The Christian church ! What glorious thoughts 
unfold 

Their wings to soar upon eternity, 
When the soul turns in self-abasement bold. 

To it the fane of immortality. 
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The shelter of the universe, — what high 
And holy bidding doth to prayer invite ; 

Oh ! how exulting is humility 
When Faith is at her footsteps and the light 
Of everlasting life, is given to mortal sight. 



L. 



How springs the spirit at the lofty thought. 
The earth and all it bears shall pass away ; 

Yet there abideth, that which passeth not. 
Even in the fragile form of worthless clay, 
Destined to pierce the fountains of the day, 

And to the haven of its rest restored, 
Marshal the stars' majestical array ; 

And strengthened by the mighty truths explored. 
The universe shall teach the soul to know the Lord. 

LI. 

Such glorious prospects wait the enfranchised soul ; 
Yet something of a slavery to endure, 
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Is here its destiny; for the flesh doth roll 
The mind as in a shroud, in whose impure 
Embrace, thought falters; earth's desires im- 
mure 
The heart of mortals in a dungeon mean, 

Deal thou with Time, Eternity to secure ; 
From the poor body learn' the soul to wean ; 
Think what thou art to be, nor heed what thou hast 
been. 



LIT. 



Look at yon corpse, the spirit hath forsaken 

Its tabernacle of rejected clay ; 
Yet shall it hear the trump, that shall awaken 

The soul from its lone trance, and feel the ray 

Of the eternal light, that from decay 
And rottenness, and darkness, and the gloom 

Of the damp chamel, quickens into day ; 
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The night of ages, and record the doom 
That bids the withered leaves in fresher beauty 
bloom. 



LIII. 

Look at the leaden hue that o'er it spread, 
Tells the still doubting eye that life is past, 

And feel the clammy chillness of the dead ; 
O'er the stopped veins where lately red and fast 
The life-blood coursed; behold the features 
ghast, 

The sunken cheek, the soul-less beamless eye : 
Whose dimness silently proclaims the last 

Strife between Life and Immortality, 
That hath but one result, no doubtful victory. 



LIV. 



Awful it is to gaze upon the cloud 

That shades our destinies with doubt and fear, 
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That wraps the darkling future in its shroud, 

Though ever distant seeming, ever near. 
Above, below, around us, dim and drear. 
The wilderness extends its pathless waste, 
Unfathomed even by visionary seer ; 
Deep feels the heart, that human hand ne er 
traced. 
Even the bare outline of the shrine, where stern and 
vast 



LV, 

Eternity presides o'er the abyss 

Of that Futurity, where hurried on 
In one unceasing stream, man's grief and bliss, 

His passions, loves, and hopes, the captive's 
groan. 

The pen of wisdom, and the monarch's throne ; 
And warrior's sceptre, all together tend. 

Mixed undistinguished in confusion thrown, 
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Well hath that cloudy gulph, the power to blend 
Friends, foes, slaves, princes, peasants in one com- 
mon end. 

LVI. 

Common ; but not the same — this much at least, 

Benignant Providence to man hath ^ven, 
To know that when the toils of earth have ceased, 
The weary spirit seeks repose in heaven, 
That those in humble faith, who here have 
striven 
With their appointed trials, there arise 

Pure from the proof, as through the furnace 
driven 
Gold shines, from dross and earth's impurities 
Freed, and for ever ; those the inestimable prize 

LYII. 

Waits of an immortality of Love, 
And Power, and Praise, and Knowledge, with- 
out end ; 
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In realms of golden glory far above 

The brightest vision ever mortal penned, 
Oi^ mortal mind conceived ; for these extend 

The portals of the eternal gates, and high 
And holy greetings on their steps attend, 

And clothe their spirits in divinity, 
The everlasting robe of immortality. 



LVIII. 

Be such the Christian's hope, complain no more. 
That all thou seest pleaseth not thine eye ; 

Know that a Power immortal watcheth o'er 
The lightest gnat that flitteth idly by, 
With an unerring yet compassionate eye ; 

A power that out of darkness draweth light. 
And heavenly good from earthly frailty : 

Be thy mind chastened, learn to judge aright. 
Scan not Jehovah's works by man's imperfect sight. 



■i>..»^ii> ■iii<-«i%w 
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LIX. 

Till thou canst count the sands that heap the shore, 

Till thou canst tell the stars that gem the sky, 
Till thou canst still the howling tempest's roar, 
Till thou canst turn the stream that races by. 
Till thou canst quench the flame that blazes 
high, 
Till thou canst check the ocean's ceaseless 
dashing, 
Till the pierced rocks gives passage to thine 
eye, 
Till thou canst stay the lightning's pitiless 
flashing, 
Or silence can enjoin to the loud thunder's 
crashing. 

LX. 

Till thou canst overcome omnipotence. 
Till thou canst circumscribe ubiquity, 
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Till thou canst multiply omniscience, 
TUl thou canst magnify infinity, 
Till thou canst understand eternity, 

Try not immortal laws by mortal test, 
But from thy weakness learn humility ; 

Then in the eternal truth wilt thou be blessed, 
Whatever is God wills, and what God wills is best. 



THE END. 
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